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This  sufxrb  mansion,  built  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  is  the  finest  example  of  colonial  architecture  in 
the  city  of  Lima.  It  has  a  facade  adorned  with  two  beautiful  carved  balconies  with  op>en  lattices,  and  a 
great  doorway,  surmounted  by  a  coat  of  arms,  in  the  center.  Its  luxurious  interior  is  decorated  and  furnished 
with  brocades,  paintings,  and  furniture  of  the  period.  It  is  occupied  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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“Lim.a,  who  has  not  seen  thee  cannot  ap¬ 
preciate  thee,”  says  a  flattering  proverb. 
The  phrase  is  an  invocation  of  the  history 
of  Lima,  vainglorious  because  of  its  heroic 
founder;  its  opulence  as  a  colonial  city, 
bearing  a  coat  of  arms  granted  by  royalty 
and  boasting  churches  and  mansions  ple¬ 
thoric  with  silver;  Ts  primacy  in  the  Indies 
as  the  first  and  only  capital  of  the  southern 
viceroyalty,  an  ecclesiastical  archdiocese, 
a  university  center,  and  the  main  seat  of 
trade  and  of  the  dreamy  academic  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  colony.  .  .  . 

Independence  solidified  Lima’s  primacy 
and  established  its  civic  consciousness  as  a 
capital.  In  the  hundred  years  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  the  political  organization,  the  im¬ 
perious  spiritual  leadership  exercised  by 
Lima,  the  centralization  of  all  the  com¬ 
mercial,  agricultural,  and  industrial  ac¬ 
tivities  converging  here,  brought  to  frui¬ 
tion  the  decision  of  the  strong-willed 
Conquistador.  Lima  is  today,  thanks  to 

Translated  from  Pequena  Antologia  de  Lima, 
(1535-1935). 


its  population,  its  extent,  and  its  culture, 
the  first  city  of  Peru,  its  indisputable  capi¬ 
tal,  the  sum  and  synthesis  of  our  hetero¬ 
geneous  republic. 

There  is  something  about  the  city  that 
is  impalpable,  but  real;  vanished,  but  pres¬ 
ent;  something  that  might  well  be  an  echo 
of  the  climactic  moments  of  its  life,  or  per¬ 
haps  only  a  suggestion  found  in  books  of 
history;  but  certain  it  is  that  foreigners  and 
natives  alike  find  that  the  aspect  of  the 
city,  the  atmosphere  of  its  streets  or  of  its 
ancient  byways,  awakens  in  them  a  linger¬ 
ing  nostalgia.  The  past  lives  and  persists 
in  Lima,  and  exercises  an  undeniable  at¬ 
traction.  Everything  has  a  history.  The 
name  of  a  street,  the  inscription  on  a  wall 
or  a  fagade,  perpetuates  an  episode,  strange 
or  characteristic,  known  or  forgotten,  but 
with  a  remnant  of  life  stubbornly  clinging  to 
some  last  vestige,  as  if  anxious  not  to  perish. 
Historians  and  chroniclers  have  exalted,  ex¬ 
tended,  and  cherished  every  detail  of  this 
cult  of  the  city’s  legend,  and  it  still  consti- 
tutesLima’s  highest  and  most  genuine  glory. 
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THE  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States  will  meet  on  December  9,  1938,  in  the  C^apitol, 
where  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  sits.  It  is  an  imposing  modern  building,  facing  the  Plaza  Bolivar.  In 
its  fine  assembly  hall,  where  great  official  ceremonies  and  the  inauguration  of  presidents  takes  place, 
are  hung  paintings  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  the  work  of  the  gifted  Peruvian  artist  Daniel  Hernandez. 
In  Lima,  even  where  government  activities  arc  carried  on,  legend  and  history  blend  with  modern  progress, 
for  many  of  the  offices  of  the  three  branches  of  government  arc  located  in  elegant  and  historic  palaces 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  For  example,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
occupies  the  Torre  Tagle  Palace,  the  finest  private  residence  surviving  from  colonial  days.  The  Senate 
meets  in  the  building  that  in  colonial  limes  housed  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition;  its  supierb  ceiling  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  wood-carving  in  the  city. 

The  traveler  who  visits  Lima  still  delights  in  the  many  vestiges  of  the  customs,  the  mysticism,  and  the 
pomp  and  elegance  of  former  days  so  charmingly  described  by  Ricardo  Palma  in  his  Tradkiovt%,  but  the 
impressive  building  of  the  Social  Security  Fund,  several  modern  housing  developments  for  workers, 
and  the  people’s  restaurants  which  provide  wholcsoma  meals  at  very  low  prices  or  gratis  to  thousands 
of  school  children  and  piersons  in  the  low  income  group  show  that  the  city  plans  constructively  for  the 
present  and  future  of  its  citizens  although  it  affectionately  cherishes  the  past. 

In  the  business  section  of  the  city,  where  lieautiful  churches  erected  during  the  viceroyalty  still  stand, 
there  arc  many  handsome  commercial  and  office  buildings  whose  architecture  is  a  harmonious  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
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STATE  DINING  ROOM  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  PALACE 

The  House  of  Pizarro,  the  founder  of  Lima,  for  four  centuries  the  residence  of  V'iceroys  and  of  Presidents 
of  Peru,  is  today  only  a  memory,  like  the  historic  scenes  that  took  place  therein,  for  it  has  been  entirely 
reconstructed  in  the  last  ten  years.  From  time  to  time  the  venerable  home  of  the  Conquistador  suffered 
major  alterations  that  changed  its  original  plan  and  gave  it  a  different  architectural  appearance.  The 
palace  was  destroyed  by  earthquakes  and  restored  on  various  occasions  during  colonial  days.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  the  facade  was  hidden  by  picturesque  corridors  and  official  offices  built  along 
the  outer  wall;  during  the  administration  of  President  Iglesias  a  fire  destroyed  the  wing  containing  the 
offices  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  When  the  edifice  was  again  restored,  additions  that  detracted  from  the 
dignity  of  the  structure  were  removed.  Windows  and  balconies  facing  the  Plaza  de  .'\rmas  have  played 
an  important  role  in  the  history  of  Peru;  there  all  the  presidents,  including  the  present  Chief  Executive, 
General  Benavides,  have  stood  to  witness  imfKJsing  military  parades,  address  the  people,  and  greet 
cheering  crowds. 

Now  that  the  almost  continuous  series  of  alterations  and  repairs  that  de.stroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
original  structure — save  only  a  venerable  fig  tree  planted  by  Pizarro  himself — is  finished,  Lima  has  a 
presidential  palace  that,  besides  being  a  lieautiful  example  of  colonial  architecture,  fully  satisfies  the 
needs  of  the  best  administrative  service.  The  great  reception  room,  the  state  dining  room,  the  offices 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Sevillian  patio,  with  its  artistic  tile  fountain,  are  particularly 
handsome.  The  huge  pile  also  houses  many  other  government  offices. 
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STATUE  OF  FRANCISCO  PIZARRO,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  LIMA 

On  January  18,  1535,  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  and  his  twelve  companions  founded 
the  city  of  Lima,  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  the  seat  of  the  richest  Spanish  viceroyalty  in  the  New 
World,  and  later  the  scene  of  epic  deeds  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  choice  of  that  particular  location 
for  what  was  then  called  “the  City  of  the  Kinqs” — according  to  some,  because  it  was  selected  on  Epiphany; 
according  to  others,  to  honor  the  Spanish  monarchs — was  due  to  recommendations  made  by  scouts  sent 
by  Pizarro;  they  described  it  as  “a  ‘healthful  and  airy’  spot  with  good  outlets,  lands  for  agriculture,  and 
an  abundance  of  wood.” 

When  the  city  was  founded,  Pizarro  himself  marked  off  the  site  to  be  occupied  by  the  cathedral,  and  had 
work  begun  on  the  structure,  which  was  not  completed  for  ninety  years.  The  facade  of  the  building 
has  a  triple  stone  portal;  the  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  two  side>aisles,  flanked  by  fourteen  vaulted 
chapels  with  altarpieces  of  carved  wood,  and  a  great  choir  that  is  a  marvel  of  fine  work  in  cedar  and 
mahogamy.  The  first  chapel  was  made  a  mausoleum  for  the  remains  of  the  Conqueror;  on  its  walls  the 
principal  events  of  his  life  are  portrayed  in  mosaics. 

The  cathedral  faces  the  palm-planted  Plaza  de  .Armas,  the  civic  center  of  Lima  since  its  foundation. 
On  another  side  of  the  square  is  the  Government  Palace ;  on  the  others,  shops  with  the  famous  portaUs, 
arcades  over  the  sidewalks.  In  the  center  of  the  square  there  is  a  graceful  old  fountain. 

In  front  of  the  cathedral  stands  a  statue  of  Pizarro,  who  met  his  death  on  June  18,  1541,  in  the  city  that 
he  had  the  honor  of  founding.  It  is  the  work  of  Charles  Carey  Rumsey,  an  .American  sculptor,  and  was 
presented  to  the  city  of  Lima  by  his  widow. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  MARCOS  AND  THE  STATUE  OF  UNANUE 

The  University  of  San  Marcos,  founded  by  royal  decree  in  1351,  is  the  most  important  cultural  center 
of  Peru  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  America.  It  was  established  by  Dominican  friars  in  the  Convento  de 
Santo  Domingo,  where  it  remained  until  it  was  secularized  by  Philip  II.  In  1576,  when  Francisco 
Toledo  was  viceroy,  it  was  solemnly  installed  in  the  building  it  occupied  during  the  colonial  period, 
on  the  Plaza  de  la  Inquisicion,  now  the  Plaza  Bolivar.  In  1822  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  site. 
The  University  is  composed  of  the  following  schools:  medicine;  law  and  political  science;  economics; 
philosophy,  history,  and  literature;  biological  and  physical  sciences,  and  mathematics.  It  also  has  an 
.\cadcmy  of  Languages.  The  library,  archaeological  museum,  archives,  and  museum  of  natural  history 
of  this  historic  institution  possess  much  material  valuable  to  students  and  scholars. 

The  statue  of  Jos6  Hipolito  Unanue  was  erected  in  front  of  the  university  in  1933.  This  eminent  Peruvian 
physician,  mathematician,  and  patriot  is  considered  to  be  the  founder  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  formerly 
the  Royal  College  of  San  Fernando,  of  which  he  was  the  first  director.  Besides  being  an  inspiring  teacher 
of  the  healing  art,  he  won  fame  as  First  Physician  and  Cosmographer  of  the  viceregal  government.  It 
was  he  who  introduced  vaccination  into  Peru. 

Unanue  espoused  the  cause  of  independence,  and  when  it  was  attained  was  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  president  of  the  First  Constituent  Congress,  and  president  of  the  Cabinet.  He  cdso  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar.  Learned  societies  in  America  and  Eurojjc  honored  him 
as  a  man  of  science;  Peru  venerates  him  as  one  of  its  outstanding  national  heroes.  His  bust  stands  in  the 
Gallery  of  Heroes  in  the  Pan  .\merican  Union. 
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EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OF  SAN  MARTIn 

Lima  has  manv  statues  commemorating  the  glorious  annals  of  Peruvian  indep)endence  and  honoring 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  the  great  epic  of  independence.  One 
of  the  finest  and  most  imp>osing  of  these  statues  is  that  erected  to  General  Jos6  de  San  Martin,  the  founder 
of  independent  Peru;  it  stands  in  the  square  bearing  his  name.  The  work  of  the  eminent  Spanish  sculptor 
Mariano  Benlliure  y  Gil,  it  portrays  the  Argentine  leader  when,  inspired  with  faith  and  high  resolve,  he 
crossed  the  snowy  passes  of  the  Andes  to  carry  to  Peru,  in  the  words  of  Leop>oldo  Lugones,  “two  white 
gifts,  his  sword  and  his  conscience.”  The  sculptor’s  chisel  evokes  the  unforgettable  journey  that  culmi* 
nated  in  the  triumphs  of  Chacabuco  and  Maipii,  in  Chile;  the  exp)edition  that,  leaving  Valparaiso  in 
August  1820,  arrived  at  Pisco,  Peru,  the  following  month,  there  to  light  the  fires  of  liberty;  the  disem- 
barcation  of  the  expeditionaries  in  Huacho;  and,  finally  the  memorable  event  in  1821  when  San  Martin 
himself,  holding  the  red  and  white  flag  of  the  new  nation,  solemnly  declared:  “Henceforth  Peru  is  free 
and  independent  by  the  general  will  of  its  people  and  by  the  justice  of  its  cause,  which  God  defends.” 
On  the  front  of  the  pedestal  figures  symbolizing  Glory  and  Fame  hold  a  tablet  on  which  is  inscribed 
“The  Nation,  to  General  D.  Jos6  de  San  Martin”;  on  the  back,  Argentina  and  Peru,  represented  by  two 
soldiers,  embrace  each  other.  On  the  two  sides,  historic  moments  in  the  life  of  General  San  Martin  are 
fxjrtrayed:  the  oath  of  independence  and  the  creation  of  the  first  Peruvian  flag. 


THE  INCA  RUINS  OF  MACHU-PICCHU 

Cuzco  has  been  recognized  as  the  archaeological  capital  of  South  America  because  of  its  wealth  of  Inca 
and  pre-Inca  ruins.  Its  palaces,  temples,  and  fortresses  of  a  bygone  day  constitute  an  imperishable  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  advanced  civilization  existing  in  Peru  for  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  conquistadors. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  archaeological  point  of  view,  Machu-Picchu  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  as  the  finest  gem  of  pre-Cx)lumbian  culture  in  South  America.  The  ruins  lie  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  region  about  65  miles  from  Cuzco,  crowning  a  sheer  peak  which  rises  2,000  feet  above  the 
Urubamba  River. 

The  remains  of  this  great  center,  which  had  lain  for  centuries  hidden  under  a  mantle  of  vegetation,  were 
discovered  by  a  scientific  expedition  under  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham  of  Yale  University.  Two  years  were 
spent  in  clearing  and  cleaning  the  site. 

“In  addition  to  its  archaeological  interest  and  charm" — to  quote  a  Peruvian  archaeologist — “Machu- 
Picchu  is  effective  because  of  its  remarkable  state  of  preservation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
houses,  all  built  of  granite,  are  intact,  the  roofs  alone  missing.  Its  streets  and  garden  plots  show  p>erfect 
city  planning;  its  reservoirs  and  its  many  cisterns  would  work  perfeedy  if  water  once  more  flowed  into 
them.  .  .  .  The  town  is  intact,  and  from  its  fortified  tower — of  great  architectural  beauty — there  is 
a  clear  view  of  the  f>eak,  reached  by  a  stairway  of  .5,200  step>s.” 

With  Machu-Picchu,  the  cyclopean  fortress  of  .Saesahuaman,  and  the  Inca  and  pre-Inca  remains  dis¬ 
covered  in  C^han  Chan,  Chicama.  Paracas,  Nepena,  C.asma,  and  other  sites,  Peru  may  truly  be  called 
an  immense  museum.  The  National  .Archaeological  Museum  in  Lima  holds  many  treasures  excavated 

in  these  places  and  elsewhere. 


THE  PARQUE  DE  LA  RESERVA  IN  LIMA 

This,  the  largest  and  most  licautiful  park  in  the  city,  was  created  to  increase  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  for  the  citizens  of  Lima.  A  graceful  p)ergola,  a  fountain  of  bright-colored  tiles  where  the  water 
splashes  musically,  a  picturesque  building  in  Inca  style,  and  ornamental  statuary  add  to  the  charms  of 
the  park. 

“Twenty  years  ago,”  wrote  Philip  Ainsworth  Means  in  1933  on  the  occa.sion  of  the  fourth  centenary  of 
the  Peruvian  capital,  “Lima  was  still  the  quaint,  partly  Moorish  and  very  Spanish  city  she  had  been  for 
centuries.  In  her  streets,  straight,  narrow,  and  crowded,  automobiles  were  already  numerous  but  still 
novel  enough  to  cause  a  considerable  stir  as  they  sped  along  among  the  more  traditional  horse -carriages 
and  the  strings  of  patient  donkeys.  The  pavements  were  mainly  of  cobblestones  and,  aided  by  the  uni¬ 
versal  overhanging  balconies,  made  a  din  of  wheels  which,  in  the  busiest  thoroughfares,  was  almost 
deafening.  The  homes  of  the  principal  families  were  still  in  the  city  proper  and  were  still  the  spacious 
mansions  with  flower-decked  patios  that  had  been  customary  in  Lima  almost  since  it  was  first  built. 
The  chief  breathing-places  of  the  city  were  the  Plaza  Mayor,  with  its  lively  portalts  along  two  sides  and 
the  Government  Palace  and  the  Cathedral  on  the  other  two,  and  the  Plaza  Bolivar,  the  Plaza  de  San 
Francisco,  and  a  few  other  small  squares  before  the  chief  churches.  Except  on  the  Colmena  and  the 
Paseo  Colon,  then  the  only  wide  streets,  the  architecture  was  almost  wholly  Spanish-colonial,  and  where 
it  was  not  one  wished  that  it  were. 

“Life  was  highly  enjoyable  and  extremely  stimulating  because  there  never  was  better  conversation  nor 
more  agreeable  hospitality  than  Lima  scK'iety  has  always  afforded;  yet,  although  a  great  deal  of  sump¬ 
tuousness  and  lx*auty  was  to  lx*  found  in  many  houses,  it  was  all  unaffected  and  effortless.” 


AV'EXIDA  AREQUIPA,  LIMA 

.  .  A  great  number  of  splendid  roads  have  been  built  in  many  directions.  Seen  by  night  from  a  ship 
in  Callao  harbor  these  great  arteries  are  so  many  bands  of  light  radiating  from  the  central  glow  which  is 
Lima  proper,”  says  Philip  Ainsworth  Means,  “and  so  seen,  they  bring  home  to  one  the  fact  that  what 
was  a  city  of  small  area,  with  other  towns  more  or  less  removed  from  it,  has  become  a  great  metropolitan 
district,  closely  knit  together  and  extending  for  many  miles  down  to  the  shore  and  along  the  sea  from 
C.allao  to  Miraflores,  Barranco,  and  Chorrillos  twinkling  in  the  distance. 

“  .  .  .  What  was  once  bleak  desert  is  now  an  urban  area  green  with  lawns  and  gay  with  gardens. 
Tall,  feathery  trees  of  many  kinds  are  plentiful,  and  here  and  there  the  brown  mass  of  some  ancient  huaca 
(pyramid)  speaks  of  the  age  before  Lima  was  founded.  The  architecture  in  the  newer  sections  is  for  the 
most  part  an  adaptation  of  the  Peruvian  colonial  style,  spacious  and  dignified.  The  old-time  patio  is 
tending  to  disappear,  however,  which  some  regard  as  a  pity;  but,  as  it  is  compensated  for  by  an  increasing 
use  of  gardens  with  lawns,  trees,  and  flowers,  the  loss  is  not  great  after  all.  In  general  aspect  the  new 
streets  are  gay,  attractive,  and  colorful,  the  handsomest  houses  being  along  the  .\vcnida  .\requipa, 
running  in  a  broad  straight  line  from  Lima  to  Miraflores,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  beautiful  Country 
Club  de  Lima. 

“That  institution,  by  the  bye,  is  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  modern  life  in  Lima.  There  one  has  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Peruvians  whose  names  arc  the  history  of  their  country  and  also  leading  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  and  of  the  foreign  colonies,  all  mingling  together  in  good  fellowship.  Swimming, 
tennis,  golf,  and  polo  are  amply  provided  for  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  everyone.  The  building  itself  is 
worthy  of  the  part  that  it  plays  in  modern  social  life;  for,  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  one  of  the  best-planned  and 
sightliest  club  houses  in  the  world.” 
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LIFX’T.  COL.  GF.RM.XX  BUSCH,  PRESIDENT  OF  BOLIVIA 


Lieut.  Col.  German  Busch 
President  of  Bolivia 


The  N.^tional  Convention  of  Boi.ivia, 
elected  by  popular  suffrage  in  March  1938, 
named  Lieut.  Col.  German  Busch  Consti¬ 
tutional  President  of  the  republic  on 
Thursday,  May  26.  Col.  Busch,  who  had 
been  called  to  act  as  Provisional  President 
by  the  Military  Government  Junta  follow¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  Col.  David  l  oro, 
was  inaugurated  on  May  28. 

The  President  of  Bolivia  was  born  in  San 
Javier,  in  the  Department  of  El  Beni,  on 
March  23,  1904,  the  son  of  Sr.  Don  Pablo 
Busch  and  Sra.  Doha  Raquel  Becerra  dc 
Busch.  He  entered  the  Military  School  in 
1928,  and  four  years  later  graduated  with 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant. 

When  hostilities  broke  out  in  the  Chaco,  he 
took  part  in  the  conflict  from  the  beginning 
until  the  armistice  and  the  demobilization  of 
the  troops,  showing  such  ability  that  he  was 
promoted  steadily  to  the  rank  he  now  holds. 
He  distinguished  himself  first  by  his  brave 
discharge  of  dangerous  missions,  and  later 


as  a  staff  officer  of  the  high  command. 

1 1  was  two  years  after  hostilities  had  ceased, 
when  Col.  Busch  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Bolivian  Army,  that  the  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  Junta  called  him  to  be  Provisional 
President.  During  the  ensuing  ten  months 
many  measures  introducing  social  reforms 
and  looking  tow’ard  economic  improvement 
were  passed,  and  many  treaties  and  conven¬ 
tions  for  promoting  commerce  and  strength¬ 
ening  ties  with  neighboring  countries  were 
signed.  In  view'  of  the  record  of  that 
period,  the  National  Convention  elected 
Col.  Busch  President  for  the  next  four  years. 

President  Busch  has  been  decorated  by 
several  foreign  governments,  including 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Ecuador. 

The  recent  signing  of  the  final  Peace 
Treaty  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  was 
the  culmination  of  the  pacific  interna¬ 
tional  efforts  of  President  Busch’s  admin¬ 
istration,  and  diplomatic  relations  were 
cordially  renewed  on  November  26. 


The  Tenth  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conference 

Bogota,  Colombia,  September  4—14,  igj8 

THOMAS  PARRAN 

Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Chief,  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of 

America 


Since  their  inception  in  1902,  thanks  to 
the  foresight  of  such  public  health  states¬ 
men  as  Finlay,  Wyman,  Liceaga,  Guiteras, 
Ulloa,  and  Moore,  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conferences  have  a  long  and 
creditable  record. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  each  of  these 
conferences  ‘  has  left  behind  it  a  series  of 
concrete  accomplishments  which  have  in¬ 
evitably  advanced  the  great  cause  for 
which  we  strive,  namely,  the  improvement 
of  health  in  all  the  American  Republics 
through  international  cooperation  in  so  far 
as  this  is  practicable  and  advisable.  The 
first  Pan  American  .Sanitary  Conference 
set  the  standard  for  the  succeeding  ones 
and  established  the  Pan  American  Sani¬ 
tary  Bureau;  the  Second  formulated  the 
Washington  Convention,  which  was  in 
effect  the  first  Pan  American  sanitary  code; 
the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  consolidated 
the  territory  gained  and  opened  new  paths 
for  the  future;  the  .Sixth  provided  for  the 
publication  of  the  Boletin,  which  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
one  of  the  best-known  activities  of  the 
Sanitary  Bureau;  the  .Seventh  approved 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code,  a  model 
international  health  charter  for  all  our 
Republics;  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  charted 

I  Publications  on  the  history  and  achievements  of  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conferences  may  be  secured  by 
addressint’  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  tSureaii,  li'aihinq- 
ton,  I).  C. 
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new  courses  and  expanded  the  functions  of 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  to  the 
magnitude  they  have  reached.  The  Tenth 
maintained  in  full  this  splendid  tradition, 
imposing  new  duties  on  the  Bureau  and 
recommending  new  ways  of  cooperation. 

In  fact,  judged  by  all  accepted  standards 
and  the  consensus  of  all  present,  some  of 
whom  have  been  attending  such  confer¬ 
ences  since  as  far  back  as  1920,  the  Tenth 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  successful  of  this 
remarkable  series  of  meetings  to  which 
sanitarians  from  all  the  .American  countries 
bring  their  problems  for  counsel  and  calm 
discussion  and  in  the  light  of  common 
experience  try  to  solve  them. 

As  the  mere  list  of  subjects  shows  ^  the 
program  of  the  Conference  had  been  wisely 
chosen  to  include  such  problems  as  were 
foremost  at  the  time  in  the  minds  of 
.American  sanitarians.  While  it  is  difficult 
and  almost  embarrassing  to  single  out 
specific  instances  amid  such  a  mass  of 
valuable  and  even  excellent  material,  such 
comprehensive  reports  as  those  on  yellow 

*  Venereal  disease  campaign;  human  nutrition  and 
alimentation;  social  security  in  its  medical  and  healtk 
aspects;  maritime  and  aerial  quarantine  measures; 
prenatal  and  child  hygiene;  public  health;  rural  sani¬ 
tation;  yellow  fever;  plague  control;  leprosy;  tuberculosis; 
typhus  fever  and  related  disease;  virus-produced  diseases; 
regional  diseases  (malaria,  goiter,  amebiasis,  etc.)', 
preventive  and  curative  vaccines  and  sera;  virus  and 
germ  carriers. 


Courtwy  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  TENTH  PAN  AMERICAN  SANITARY  CONFERENCE 

The  official  delegates  to  the  Tenth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  which  met  recently  in  Bogota, 
were  scientists  well  qualified  to  discuss  the  important  subjects  before  that  gathering.  In  the  center  of 
the  first  row  stands  Dr.  Jorge  Bejarano  of  Colombia,  president  of  the  Conference;  at  his  right  is  Surgeon- 
General  Thomas  Parran  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  at  his  left.  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming, 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitart’  Bureau. 


fever,  venereal  disease,  malaria,  and  es- 
es  ■!  pecially  the  spread  in  Brazil  of  the  newly 
m  *1  imported  malaria  mosquito,  Anopheles 
)n  gambiae,  social  insurance,  typhus  fever, 
plague,  leprosy,  and  mother  and  child 
he  ^  welfare  would  do  credit  to  any  meeting 
•Iv  ■  anywhere. 

■re  !  The  Tenth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con- 
of  ;  ference  was  not  only  an  all-round  success, 
ult  !  but  it  made  history  along  several  lines; 
,ut  V  through  the  completeness  of  its  program; 
Qf  li  through  the  size  and  technical  character 
icb  I  ^he  delegations  attending;  through  the 
ow  I  presence  for  the  first  time  of  women  dele- 
n  gates;  through  the  newness  of  certain  sub- 
■altk  I  social  security;  through  the 

ir«;  Ij  extensive  scientific  reports  submitted  there 
uk'  various  countries  and  by  the 

jses;  I  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Pan 
‘anil  '  Aitterican  Sanitary  Bureau,  which  per- 
'  mitted  the  formation  of  an  exact  idea  of 


the  developments  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  previous  meeting  and  the  progress 
already  achieved  or  now  under  considera¬ 
tion;  through  the  emphasis  placed  on 
venereal  disease  control,  a  subject  to  the 
importance  of  which  all  our  countries  seem 
now  thoroughly  awake;  through  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  inspired  those  in  attend¬ 
ance;  through  a  health  exhibition  which  so 
far  had  never  been  a  feature  of  these  assem¬ 
blies;  through  the  unanimity  of  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  Pan 
American  public  health  in  the  face  of  ques¬ 
tions,  some  of  them  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  considered;  and  through  the  sensible 
and  very  practical  judgment  which,  as  a 
rule,  guided  the  discussions.  The  invari¬ 
able  cordiality  and  good  will  which  fea¬ 
tured  all  the  debates  even  on  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  subjects  scarcely  needs  mention¬ 
ing,  as  this  has  long  been  a  trait  character- 
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izing  any  international  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  public  health  workers. 

Only  one  Republic  (Paraguay)  found 
itself  unable  at  the  last  minute  to  send 
representatives,  although  these  had  been 
appointed;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Health  of  the  majority  of  the  21 
Republics  were  present,  and  with  them 
professors  of  hygiene  and  experts  on  such 
varied  themes  as  bacteriology  and  biology; 
venereology;  dietetics;  tropical  medicine; 
pediatrics  and  puericulture;  tuberculosis; 
maritime  and  aerial  quarantine;  and 
finally,  public  health  teaching  and  health 
administration  in  general. 

Situated  in  the  northern  region  of  South 
America,  where  no  previous  such  meeting 
has  been  held,  Bogoti  proved  to  be  an  ideal 
location  for  a  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference,  because  of  its  cultural  and  historic 
background,  scientific  institutions,  able 
body  of  physicians,  and  the  general  atmos¬ 
phere  of  sanitary  renovation  reigning  at  a 
time  when  the  Republic,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  an  enlightened  President,  had  just 
finished  creating  a  Ministry  of  Health  and 
adopting  a  law  of  maternity  protection 
and  Congress  was  discussing  social  security 
laws.  The  new  National  Library,  where 
the  Conference  met;  the  National  Labo¬ 
ratory  of  Health;  the  Yellow  Fever  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory;  the  Samaritan  Hos¬ 
pital  for  venereal  diseases;  the  Radium 
Institute  for  cancer;  the  new  Institute  of 
Leprosy  Studies;  the  splendid  aqueduct 
about  to  be  placed  in  service;  the  recently 
inaugurated  Tuberculosis  Dispensary;  the 
new  workmen’s  housing  developments,  and 
other  similar  organizations  added  special 
interest  to  the  occasion.  The  country  it¬ 
self  impresses  the  visitor  with  its  general 
appearance  of  prosperity  and  progress,  as 
evidenced  by  new  roads,  schools,  hospitals, 
public  health  units  and  buildings. 

Since  it  is  so  proverbial,  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  speak  of  the  constant  and  even 


exuberant  hospitality  extended  during  the  i 
whole  time  in  Bogota  and  elsewhere  to  the 
Delegates  to  the  Conference;  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Medicine,  the  University,  the  re¬ 
search  institutions,  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
the  Palace  of  the  President,  and  private 
homes. 

Well  indeed  did  the  meeting  fulfill  its 
object  of  forming  a  united  front  against  [ 
communicable  diseases  and  bringing  about 
agreement  on  a  joint  program  of  public 
health  work  which  would  benefit  the  whole 
continent.  The  resolutions,  an  abstract  of 
which  is  attached,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  volume  of  work  accomplished.  Some 
of  them,  such  as  those  relating  to  health 
organization,  antiplague  work,  maternal 
and  child  welfare,  vital  statistics  and 
leprosy,  emphasize  principles  long  held  by 
the  Sanitary  Conferences;  others,  such  as 
those  concerning  malaria,  maritime  and 
aerial  sanitation,  biological  products,  and  f 
drinking  water,  place  new  duties  on  the  f 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau;  while  r 
others  call  attention  to  certain  phases  of  ' 
problems  such  as  amebiasis,  American  try¬ 
panosomiasis  (Chagas’  Disease)  and  ve¬ 
nereal  disease.  The  value  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Nutrition  must  be 
noted  for  its  completeness  and  systematic 
arrangement,  since  after  reporting  the 
progress  attained,  it  suggests  new  goals  for  i 
the  future  in  a  subject  of  the  greatest  time¬ 
liness  and  importance.  I 

Extremely  important  are  the  amend-  | 
ments  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  Bureau.  One  of  them  increases  its  i 
funds  in  order  to  permit  the  fulfillment  of  I 
the  provisions  of  several  Conferences,  in-  I 
eluding  the  Conference  for  the  Mainte-  I 
nance  of  Peace  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
1936.  Others  change  the  composition  of 
the  Directing  Council,  assuring  the  rota¬ 
tion  and  representation  on  it  of  all  coun¬ 
tries;  and  recommend  the  holding  of  inter- 
American  health  conferences  each  two 
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CourtMy  of  the  Colombutn  Embassy  at  nashinston 


NATIONAL  RADIUM  INSTITUTE  IN  BOGOTA 
This  Institute  was  created  especially  for  cancer  research. 


years,  thus  reviving  a  resolution  approved 
at  the  II  Pan  American  Sanitary  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ferences  and  the  Conferences  of  National 
Directors  of  Health  will,  therefore,  each 
meet  every  four  years  hereafter.  The 
subjects  on  the  program  of  future  meetings 
are  also  limited  in  order  to  furnish  ample 
time  for  careful  consideration. 

Among  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of 
the  Conference  are  certain  actions  depart¬ 
ing  a  little  from  the  usual  procedure  in 
these  meetings,  such  as:  the  c.xcursion  to 
the  magnificent  Tequendama  falls;  a  trip 
to  the  tropical  jungle  surrounding  Villa- 
vicencio,  where  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
has  located  its  yellow  fever  lalxiratory; 


the  greetings  sent  to  the  Republic  of  Brazil 
on  the  anniversary  of  its  independence, 
September  7;  the  commemoration  of 
“Cinchona  Day,”  thus  recalling  one  of  the 
great  and  earliest  contributions  of  .America 
to  humanity;  the  visit  to  the  country  home 
of  the  great  Bolivar,  filled  with  mementos 
of  the  hero;  the  homage  to  the  Argentine 
statesman  and  thinker  Domingo  Faustino 
Sarmiento  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
death,  September  11;  the  exhibition  for 
the  first  time  of  films;  the  resolution  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  Nobel  Prize  be  awarded 
the  investigators  who  have  so  greatly 
increased  our  knowledge  of  yellow  fever  in 
the  last  tw’elve  years  and  have  made 
possible  the  application  of  effective  meas- 
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ures  for  the  control  of  the  disease;  and 
finally,  the  tribute  to  two  illustrious  sons 
of  Colombia,  Drs.  Garcia  Medina  and 
Lleras  Acosta,  the  one  a  leader  in  hygiene 
and  the  other  in  bacteriology. 

The  Organizing  Committee,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  People  of  Colombia  merit 
all  manner  of  congratulations  for  the 
capable  and  dignified  manner  in  which 
they  were  able  to  carry  to  a  successful 
conclusion  an  international  event  of  such 
importance. 

.\s  the  place  for  the  next  meetings  the 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  very  appropri¬ 
ately  selected,  no  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Conference  having  yet  been  held  there. 
No  better  fortune  could  be  desired  than 
for  the  coming  Conference  to  have  as  great 
success  as  the  one  which  has  just  closed. 

From  the  resolutions  of  the  Tenth  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Conference,  the  Pan 
•American  Sanitary  Bureau  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  derive  new  energies.  Its  scope  in¬ 
creased,  this  may  well  be  the  beginning  of 
an  even  more  fruitful  period  in  the  move¬ 
ment  for  Pan  American  cooperation  in 
public  health. 

The  .American  Republics  have  given 
tangible  proof  of  their  fervent  desire  to 
collaborate  more  actively  than  ever  in 
activities  such  as  these  which  strengthen 
the  bonds  uniting  them  and  benefit  all 
their  peoples.  Public  health  workers  in 
America  may  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that 
while  others  were  still  groping  over  the 
best  ways  to  make  more  effective  inter- 
.\merican  Ixinds,  they  had  already  made 
this  an  active  fact  in  their  own  field. 
Their  deep  and  earnest  interest  is  shown  in 
the  increasing  attendance  at  these  Con¬ 
ferences:  at  the  First,  not  more  than  11 
countries  were  represented;  at  the  Fifth 
there  were  1 7,  at  the  Ninth,  all  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  while,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  delegation  from  one  country  was  un¬ 
able  to  lie  present  at  the  Tenth,  on  the  other 
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hand,  practically  all  the  representatives 
were  outstanding  men  in  the  public  health 
field  who  could  speak  authoritatively  on 
international  health  problems.® 

Personally,  I  learned  much  and  derived 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  this,  my  first 
visit  to  the  Tropics  and  Latin  America. 
It  was  a  most  pleasing  experience  which  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  repeat  in  the  future. 
The  impressions  received  at  Bogota  were 
also  confirmed  in  an  only  too  short  visit 
to  Central  America  and  Cuba. 

The  contact  with  our  colleagues  in 
Latin  America,  many  of  whom  I  had 
already  met  and  learned  to  appreciate  at 
the  III  Pan  American  Conference  of 
National  Directors  of  Health;  the  inter¬ 
change  of  views  with  officials  facing 
problems  similar  to  our  own;  the  compari¬ 
son  of  methods  and  situations,  all  thLs 
serv'es  to  broaden  our  opinions  and  helps 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
is  justly  proud  of  its  share  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ferences.  As  its  present  chief,  I  naturally 
feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  resolution  com¬ 
mending  the  assistance  its  officers  detailed 
to  .South  America  have  been  able  to  render 
during  the  last  decade.  I  wish  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  occasion  to  reiterate  what  I 
expressed  more  than  once  during  the  Con¬ 
ference:  my  firm  and  earnest  desire  is  to 
continue  as  fully  as  possible,  and  even  to 
expand  if  this  proves  practical  and  desir¬ 
able,  the  long  established  cooperation  with 
all  our  sister  Republics  through  the  Pan 
.American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

*  The  delff’ates  at  the  Tenth  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Conference  numbered  65,  as  compared  to  45  at  the  .\inlh 
Conference  and  30  at  the  lughth.  The  United  States 
sent  6;  Venezuela  and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
5  each;  Peru,  4;  Brazil  and  Chile,  3  each;  Argentina, 
Boliria,  Fxuador,  Honduras,  and  Mexico,  2  each.  All 
these  were  public  health  people,  while  at  previous  con¬ 
ferences  a  number  of  the  delegates  have  been  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps. 
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Resolutions  and  Recommendations 
OF  the 

Tenth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference 

{Summary) 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  increasing  maintenance  quotas, 
changing  the  constitution  of  the  Directing 
Council  and  organization  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitary  Conferences  and  Conferences 
of  Directors  of  Health. 

C^oordination  of  public  health  activities; 
training  and  graded  promotion  of  per¬ 
sonnel;  creation  of  schools  of  hygiene  for 
training  of  public  health  physicians  and 
auxiliary  personnel;  installation  of  special 
courses  in  sanitary  engineering;  organiza¬ 
tion  and  enlargement  of  public  health  nurs¬ 
ing  services;  inclusion  of  vital  statistics 
bureaus  in  public  health  departments  and 
the  establishment  of  institutes  for  research 
and  training  in  public  health. 

.\ppointment  by  the  Pan  .\merican  Sani¬ 
tary  Bureau  of  special  committees  to  under¬ 
take  a  thorough  study  of  bills  of  health  in 
the  .American  Republics;  aerial  navigation; 
and  study  of  efficient  and  economical  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  sanitary  treatment  of  vessels. 

.\doption  of  the  Spanish  Edition  of  the 
L’.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  in  those  countries 
having  no  National  Pharmacopoeia. 

Preparation  by  the  Governments  of  the 
countries  of  .America  of  material  for  an 
international  health  exposition  at  the  next 
Pan  .American  Sanitary  C’onference. 

Compulsory  reporting  of  pregnancy  and 
births;  provision  for  tlie  training  and  super¬ 
vision  of  midwives  in  countries  where 
scientific  obstetrical  care  does  not  reach 
the  entire  population;  commendation  of 
special  laws  on  maternal  welfare  such  as 
recently  enacted  in  several  countries. 

.Attention  by  public  health  authorities  to 
improved  control  methods  for  the  sale  of 


narcotic  drugs  and  reporting  of  results  to 
the  Pan  .American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

Establishment  of  yellow  fever  vaccina¬ 
tion  services  for  persons  residing  in  areas 
affected  or  menaced  by  yellow  fever.  The 
Conference  expresses  its  admiration  for  the 
work  done  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
in  research  on  the  prevention  and  control 
of  yellow  fever  and  recommends  to  the 
Nobel  Prize  Committee  consideration  of 
the  investigators  who  have  carried  on  such 
work  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

The  study  of  heart  disease  and  inclusion 
of  this  subject  on  the  agenda  of  the  next 
Conference. 

Study  of  the  incidence,  diagnosis,  treat¬ 
ment  and  educational  work  in  amebiasis. 

Special  attention  to  research  work  in 
leprosy,  taking  into  consideration  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  International  Congress  on 
Leprosy  held  in  Cairo,  March  1938. 

.Appointment  by  the  Pan  .American 
Sanitary  Bureau  of  a  Committee  of  Ex¬ 
perts  to  undertake  cooperative  studies  of 
malaria  in  America;  inclusion  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Nomenclature  of  Causes  of  Death 
of  blackwater  fever  under  number  38,  (c) 
malaria. 

Further  extension  of  research  on  Chagas’ 
Disease  with  a  view  to  its  prevention. 

Special  attention  to  tuberculosis  and  its 
control. 

Continued  study  in  typhus  fever,  especi¬ 
ally  in  immunological  research. 

Emphasis  on  the  importance  of  plague 
control  work  and  commendation  of  the 
work  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
and  Dr.  John  D.  Long. 

Continued  work  in  venereal  diseases; 
commendation  of  the  work  done  by  vari¬ 
ous  governments  and  institutions;  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  reports  lie  compiled  in 
.summarized  form  as  a  guide;  recom¬ 
mending  that  lalxtratories  be  supervised, 
directed,  and  aided  by  the  government  in 
view  of  their  importance  in  this  work. 
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Commendation  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  for  the  valuable  coopera¬ 
tion  it  has  rendered  to  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau. 

Continuation  of  the  important  work  be¬ 
ing  done  in  the  building  of  sanitary  and 
economical  homes. 

Consideration  of  the  adoption  of  social 
security  in  countries  where  it  has  not  been 
tried. 

Commendation  of  the  papers  and  re¬ 
ports  submitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  various  delegates;  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Committee  on  a  permanent 
basis;  careful  consideration  of  recommen¬ 
dations  of  Committees;  continuance  of 
food  and  nutrition  work  as  public  health 
activities;  participation  of  public  health 
authorities  in  community  restaurant  proj¬ 
ects  for  school  children  and  adults  as  a 
means  of  educating  the  public  on  a  well 
balanced  diet  at  minimum  cost. 

That  the  experts  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau  communicate  with  those 
of  other  countries  with  a  view  to  formu¬ 
lating  standards  of  minimum  require¬ 
ments  applicable  to  water  destined  for 
human  consumption,  and  preparing  an 
Instruction  Manual. 

The  designation  by  the  Health  Section 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  through  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  of  the 
Bacteriological  Institute  of  Buenos  Aires 


as  a  manufacturer  or  depositary  of  a  per¬ 
manent  supply  of  reference  standards  for  ' 
biological  products. 

That  the  last  day  of  meeting  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Sanitary  Conference  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  Third  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Eugenics  and  Homiculture, 
with  its  continuation  if  desirable  at  the 
forthcoming  Pan  American  Child  Con¬ 
gress  in  Costa  Rica  in  1939,  and  recom¬ 
mending  that  future  Conferences  on  Eu¬ 
genics  and  Homiculture  be  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Pan  American  Child 
Congresses. 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  the  following  were  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Directing  Council: 

Honorary  President,  Dr.  Jorge  Bejarano 
(Colombia);  Director,  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cummino 
(United  States);  Vice  Director,  Dr.  Joao  de 
Barros  Barreto  (Brazil);  First  Counselor,  Dr. 
Miguel  Sussini  (Argentina);  Second  Counselor, 
Dr.  A.  Pena  ChavarrIa  (Costa  Rica);  Executive 
Secretary  (ex  officio).  Dr.  ArIstides  A.  Moll 
(United  States). 

Members:  Dr.  Atilio  Macchiavello  (Chile), 
Dr.  Luis  Manuel  De  Bayle  (Nicaragua),  Dr.  A. 

L.  Briceno  Rossi  (Venezuela),  Dr.  Dagoberto 
Gonzalez  (Peru),  Dr.  Manuel  MartInez 
Baez  (Mexico),  Dr.  Pedro  Ma  tiado  (Cuba), 
Dr.  Juan  Antonio  MontalvAn  (Ecuador). 

Honorary  Members:  Dr.  Carlos  Enrique  Paz 
SoldAn  (Peru),  Dr.  Luis  GaitAn  (Guatemala), 
Dr.  JusTO  F.  GonzAlez  (Uruguay). 


John  Barrett 

1866-1938 


On  October  17,  1938,  the  press  carried 
the  news  of  the  death  of  John  Barrett. 

“The  passing  of  Dr.  Barrett,”  said  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  “means  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  he  labored  un¬ 
remittingly  to  promote  closer  relations 
between  the  nations  of  America.  During 
the  fourteen  years  of  his  incumbency  as 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  he  was  instrumental  in  enlarging 
the  functions  of  the  organization  and  in 
strengthening  its  usefulness  to  all  the  re¬ 
publics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

“Everyone  associated  with  the  Pan 
American  Union  deeply  mourns  his  loss. 
His  example  will  be  a  constant  inspiration 
to  renewed  effort  in  fulfillment  of  the  great 
purposes  to  which  Dr.  Barrett  devoted  his 
long  and  useful  public  career.” 

On  January  11,  1907,  Dr.  Barrett  began 
his  duties  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  now  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  Although  only  forty  years  old, 
he  had  had  a  brilliant  career  that  had 
given  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

He  was  born  in  Grafton,  Vermont,  on 
November  28, 1866,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  New  England.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Dartmouth  in  1889,  having 
spent  one  year  at  Vanderbilt  University. 
Soon  after  leaving  college  he  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  in  California,  but  upon 
arriving  there  he  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  he  resigned  to  take  up  newspaper 
work  and  thus  help  develop  the  region. 


For  four  years,  in  San  Francisco,  Astoria, 
Seattle,  and  Portland,  he  preached  his 
faith  in  the  Far  West  and  his  conviction 
that  the  development  of  trade  with  the 
Orient  was  a  sure  means  of  prosperity. 

Dr.  Barrett  entered  public  life  before  he 
was  thirty  with  his  appointment  as  Minis¬ 
ter  to  Siam  in  1 894.  During  his  four  years 
in  that  country,  he  was  instrumental  in 
having  American  claims  involving  several 
million  dollars  settled  by  arbitration,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

His  diplomatic  career  was  interrupted  by 
the  Spanish  American  War,  when  he  was 
appointed  foreign  correspondent  in  the 
Far  East  for  a  chain  of  American  news¬ 
papers.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
planned  to  continue  work  in  journalism 
but  was  persuaded  to  accept  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  delegate  to  the  Second  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  met  in  Mexico  City  in  1901.  There 
his  interest  in  Latin  America  was  aroused, 
and  he  proposed  to  journey  through  South 
America  as  a  newspaper  correspondent. 

Before  he  could  start,  however,  he  was 
asked  by  the  commissioners  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  to  make  a  trip  around  the 
world  to  interest  foreign  nations  in  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  fair.  He  accepted  the  offer, 
and  was  successful  in  securing  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  most  of  the  countries  visited. 

Upon  his  return,  he  again  entered  the 
diplomatic  service,  being  appointed  Minis¬ 
ter  to  Argentina;  from  that  post  he  went  to 
Panama  as  the  first  American  Minister 
to  the  new  Republic.  As  a  tribute  to  his 
ability  he  was  transferred  to  Colombia. 
In  Bogota  he  negotiated  the  first  protocol 
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for  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  that 
had  arisen  Ijetween  the  United  States  and 
Colombia  over  the  Panama  C^anal. 

When  Secretary  of  State  Rlihu  Rexjt 
toured  South  America  after  the  Third 
International  Conference  of  American 
States,  which  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1906,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Barrett.  As  a  result  of  that  acquaintance¬ 
ship,  he  recommended  him  for  the  jxrsition 
of  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  .American 
Republics,  then  a  small  ort^anization 
housed  in  rented  quarters. 

Dr.  Barrett  Ix^t^an  his  new  duties  with 
enthusiasm.  He  had  a  vision  of  what  the 
organization  might  Ix*come,  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  it  could  and  should  attain.  C-onsider- 
ing  that  a  suitable  building  and  crounds  of 
its  own  were  an  indisfx*nsable  step  in 
achieving  the  ends  of  the  Bureau,  he 


aroused  public  interest  in  the  project. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  persuaded  that  the  Bureau  ^ 

was  of  value  as  an  agency  of  international  ' 

harmony,  contributed  generously,  and  the  ^ 

amount  necessary  for  the  purpose  was  ^ 

completed  through  contributions  from  the  ^ 

memlx^r  governments.  The  beautiful 
marble  building  now  occupied  by  the  * 

Union  was  dedicated  on  .April  26,  1910.  * 

.At  the  Fourth  Conference  in  Buenos  .Aires,  ' 

in  the  same  year,  the  name  of  the  Bureau  ' 

was  changed  to  the  Pan  .American  Union,  ’ 

on  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Barrett.  ' 

For  nearly  fourteen  years  Dr.  Barrett  ' 
continued  as  Director  General  of  the 
Union.  Indicative  of  the  growing  coop¬ 
eration  in  the  Americas,  due  in  large  part 
to  the  influence  of  the  Union,  was  the 
great  number  of  .American  conferences 
held  during  that  period.  .At  the  First  Pan 
.American  Scientific  Congress,  held  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  1908-1909,  Dr.  Barrett 
was  a  delegate  from  the  United  States  and 
secretary  general  of  the  congress;  at  the 
First  and  Second  Pan  .American  Commer¬ 
cial  Conferences,  held  in  Washington  in 
1911  and  1919,  he  presided.  Other  inter- 
.American  meetings,  in  addition  to  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  States,  mentioned  above,  held  during 
that  period  included  the  C'entral  American 
Peace  Conference,  six  C'entral  American 
Conferences,  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Sanitary  C'onferences  of  the  American 
Republics,  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists,  the  First  and  .Second  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Financial  C.onferences,  the  Second 
Pan  American  .Scientific  C’ongress,  and  the 
First  and  .Second  Pan  .American  C'hild 
Congresses. 

Besides  his  many  oflicial  activities.  Dr. 
Barrett  was  the  founder  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  S(x:icty  of  New  York.  1  Ic  always  con¬ 
tinued  his  interest  in  this  organization,  of 
which  he  was  an  honorary  vice-president 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Both  China  and  \'enezuela  conferred 
decorations  on  him  and  the  National  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Colombia  and  Panama,  the 
Tulane  University,  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California  gave  him  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  LL.  D. 

On  September  1,  1920,  Dr.  Barrett  re¬ 
tired  to  private  life,  devoting  himself  to 
speaking  and  writing  on  topics  of  inter¬ 
national  import.  In  addition  to  a  biog¬ 
raphy,  Admiral  George  Dewey  (1899),  he 
wrote  in  the  course  of  his  life  five  books  and 
many  magazine  articles  on  Pan  American 
subjects. 

At  its  session  on  November  2  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  learned  of  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  John  Barrett;  and 


Whereas,  Dr.  Barrett  was  for  more  than  thir¬ 
teen  years  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  also  served  as  Minister  of  the  United 
States  to  .Argentina,  Colombia  and  Panama;  and 

Whereas,  During  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  Dr.  Barrett  made  important  contributions 
to  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the 
Pan  .American  movement  in  general  and  was 
always  a  warm  advocate  of  closer  relations  among 
the  republics  of  the  American  continent. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union 
Resolves: 

1.  To  record  on  the  mintues  of  this  meeting  an 
expression  of  its  profound  regret  at  the  death  of 
Dr.  Barrett. 

2.  To  express  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
canism  made  by  Dr.  Barrett  during  his  distin¬ 
guished  carreer. 

3.  To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Barrett. 


THE  AMERICAS 

JULIAN 

Chief,  Division  of  Statistics, 

1  Country 

Population 

.\rea  square 
miles 

Capital  ! 

Population 

1  Argentina . 1 

12,761,611 

i 

1,079,965  i 

Buenos  Aires . 

2,  317,  755 

Bolivia . 

2,911,283 

*419,470 

La  Paz . 

151,000 

Brazil . 

44,002,095 

3, 286, 170 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

1,585, 234 

Chile . 

4,  585,  705 

286,  396 

Santiago . 

843, 870 

1  Colombia . 

8,  665,  000 

476, 916 

Bogoti . 

271,123 

1  Costa  Rica . 

606,  581 

23,000 

San  Jose . 

63,  436 

!  Cuba . 

4, 108,  650 

44, 164 

Habana . 

552,  133 

1  Dominican  Republic . 

1,581,248 

19,  325 

Ciudad  Trujillo . 

71,  297 

Ecuador . 

2,  554,  744 

(*) 

Quito . 

107, 192 

1  El  Salvador . 

1,  631,  967 

13,183 

San  .Salvador . 

98,  555 

Guatemala . 

2,  266,  682 

48,  290 

Guatemala  City . 

116,000 

:  Haiti . 

3, 000,000 

10,700 

Port-au-Prince . 

125,000 

^  ’  Honduras . 

962,  685 

46,  332 

Tegucigalpa . 

40,000 

Mexico . 

16,552,  722 

760,  372 

Mexico,  D.  F . 

1,  229,  576 

Nicaragua . 

638, 119 

49,  200 

Managua . 

60, 342  J 

K  Panama . 

547,  536 

34, 170 

Panama . 

82,  872 

1  Paraguay . 

1,000,000 

*154,165 

.\sunci6n . 

90,000 

fc  Peru . 

6, 147,000 

(») 

Lima . 

291,  531 

j  Uruguay . 

2,  082,  367 

72, 153 

Montevideo . 

684, 036 

Venezuela . 

3, 451,677 

393, 976 

Caracas . 

135, 253 

United  States . 

k'  1 

M32,  597,  800 

3, 738,  395 

Washington,  D.  C . 

627, 000  ! 

^  •  Listed  in  order  of  imjxDrtance  according  to  value  for  the  latest  available  year. 

*  Tentative. 

1 

1 

f 

N  j 

1 

AT  A  GLANCE 
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1 

Foreign  trade — 1937.  (Approxi¬ 
mate  values  in  thousands  of 
United  States  current  dnlhus) 

Iiuiwirts 

Ei|>orts 

Corn,  wheat  and  flour,  meats,  linseed,  wool,  hides,  quebracho  extract. 

482,  259 
19,435  1 

"15,  485 

45,  264 

Coffee,  cotton,  hides  and  skins,  cacao,  oil  seeds  and  kernels,  fruits,  meats. 

1 

463,  429 

444,  028 

Copper,  nitrate  and  iodine,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  gold,  iron  ore,  meat .  . , . 

88,389  t 
96,  262 
11,879  1 

195,  298 
104,  489 

11,  512 

12'’,  572 

186’ 0"1 
18,120 

14, 124 

11,  692 

Cacao,  gold  and  silver  ores,  petroleum,  coffee,  gold  bars,  rice,  straw  hats, 

1 1.  334 

9,  982 

15,  514 

20,929 

16, 109 

0,215 

’  8. 971 

Bananas,  gold  and  silver,  coffee,  leaf  tobacco,  coconuts,  catde,  mahogany , . 
Petroleum  and  products,  silver,  lead,  gold,  zinc,  copper,  henequen,  coffee. 

10,  38'’ 

rO.  317 
5,  621 

1  9, 641 

247,  638 

7,  038 

21,  896 

8,  619 

8.  SOO 

8,  270 

Petroleum  and  products,  cotton,  copp)cr  bars,  sugar,  wool,  hides  and  skins, 

bismuth,  balata . 

Wool,  beef,  canned  meats,  linseed,  wheat,  sand  and  stone,  hides  and  skins . 
Petroleum  and  products,  coffee,  cacao,  gold,  hides  and  skins,  pearls . 

j  59, 389 

1  44, 980 

1  89, 0“5 

92,  274 
55,  266 
254,  816 

Machinery,  cotton  and  manufactures,  petroleum  and  products,  automo¬ 
biles  and  parts,  iron  and  steel-mill  prtxlucts,  chemicals  and  products, 
unmanufactured  tobaceo . 


3,084,  OM 


3,  345,  138 


*  Exact  area  undetermined, 

*  Exclusive  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Military  and  Naval  Services  abroad. 


C««ir^^y  of  Kyler  N.  Simpnon. 

IXTACCIHUATL  AND  ITS  C;RO\VX  OF  SNOW 


The  Inter-American  Highway 

HERBERT  C.  LAXKS 


Dream  of  seiiine:  into  your  motor  car  and 
driving  over  a  continuous  fine  paved  high¬ 
way  through  eighteen  foreign  countries  as 
inexpensively  as  traveling  in  your  own 
United  States,  all  within  a  .summer’s  vaca¬ 
tion!  Or  if  not  all  eighteen,  then  any 
number  to  suit  the  pocketlxjok  and  time 
limitations.  What  a  world  will  be  opened 
to  the  average  American  when  the  present 
existing  links  of  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way  are  connected!  The  gaps  Ijetween 
the  finished  stretches  of  this  international 
route  throughout  the  three  Americas  arc 
gradually  l)eing  closed.  Already  many 
Latin  American  countries  can  l)c  traversed 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

With  a  view  to  determining  the  early 
possibilities  of  driving  a  car  over  that  sec- 
~0f> 


tion  of  the  road  known  as  the  Inter- 
American  Highway — through  Mexico  and 
the  Central  American  countries  to  the 
Panama  Canal — V’.  Theodore  Schreiber 
and  I  followed  this  international  route  in 
the  summer  of  1938,  to  inspect  it  and  take 
photographs,  including  motion  pictures, 
along  its  3,246  miles.  The  film  from  the 
motion  pictures  will  soon  be  ready  for 
distribution  through  the  Board  of  Highway 
Education,  Pan  American  Union  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mexico 

Five  days  after  leaving  Washington,  and 
after  driving  through  a  variety  of  scenery 
throughout  our  own  south,  over  paved 
roads  all  the  way,  we  arrived  at  Laredo. 
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Texas,  where  the  Pan  American  Highway 
crosses  the  international  frontier  into 
Mexico.  With  very  slight  delay  at  the 
Mexican  customs  and  immigration  offices 
(they  boast  of  being  able  to  clear  a  car  in 
five  minutes),  we  soon  were  two  of  the 
ten  thousand  American  motorists  visiting 
Mexico  every  year. 

The  766  miles  of  highway  from  the 
Texas  border  to  Mexico  City  are  now  a 
completely  paved  modern  highway  in 
every  respect.  The  average  tourist  usu¬ 
ally  travels  this  distance  with  two  stops. 
The  first  leg  of  the  journey  consists  only 
of  the  146  miles  to  Monterrey.  The  re¬ 
maining  620  miles  are  broken  either  at 
Valles  or  Tamazunchale,  which  are  nearly 
half-way  points.  Each  has  ample  tourist 


accommodations  and  hotel  service  to  fit 
almost  any  type  of  pocketbook,  from  one 
to  several  dollars  a  day  with  meals. 

The  road  to  Monterrey  crosses  a  desert¬ 
like  country  not  much  different  from  the 
mesquite  and  cactus  lands  of  southern 
Texas.  The  drive  would  be  monotonous 
if  it  were  not  for  the  first  thrill  of  driving 
over  the  highways  of  a  foreign  country. 
This  section  boasts  of  having  the  longest 
stretch  of  straight  highway  in  the  world, 
and  this  may  well  be,  because  for  miles 
ahead  one  sees  the  road  running  off  into 
the  dim  distance.  About  104  miles  south 
of  the  border,  however,  the  country  begins 
to  be  more  broken,  long  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains  appear,  the  highway  winds  steadily 
upward  nearly  2,000  feet  and  surmounts 


PlioCocraph  by  Herbert  C.  I^nks 


TROPICAL  MEXICO 


An  idyllic  scene  at  Tamazunchalc,  known  to  thousands  of  Americans  who  have  motored  to  Mexico  City 
as  “Thomas  and  Charlie.”  Here  begins  the  67-milc  climb  to  the  plateau,  8,000  feet  higher. 


the  scenic  Mainulique  pass.  It  then  dro|j.s 
down  into  .Monterrey,  a  large  indu.strial 
city  of  northern  Mexico,  well  worthy  of  its 
name — King  of  the  Mountains  for  on 
practically  every  side  majestic  summits 
dominate  the  landscape.  Chief  of  thesr:  is 
the  famous  .SarJdlcback  .Mountain.  In 
Monterrey  one  has  the  thrill  of  Ixiing  in  a 
real  foreign  city,  but  with  all  the  modern 
ctjmforts  brought  by  long  contact  with 
the  convenience-loving  .American.  Here 
one  can  slop  for  at  least  a  flay  or  two  to 
make  interesting  visits  in  and  around  the 
city. 

.Sf>uth  of  .Alontfirey  the  highway  pa.svs 
through  fine  citrus  fruit  country  as  far 
as  I.inares,  and  from  then  on  to  C'iudad 
Victoria,  the  f  apiial  fif  the  .State  of  I'amau- 


lipas,  the  country  is  largely  arid,  with 
cactus  and  mesquite  and  palm  dominating 
the  landscape.  T  here  is  suflicient  change 
of  elevation  to  prevent  the  landscajic  from 
liecoming  monotonous.  South  of  Ciudad 
A'ictoria  the  tropic  of  Cancer  is  cros.sc{l  and 
the  road  enters  the  low,  hot  country  of  lush 
vegetation,  passes  through  Villa  Ju&rcz, 
center  of  sugar  cane  culture,  and  descends 
to  tropical  Valles  and  T'ama/iiiuTiale. 

At  Tamazunchale,  one  is  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  tfiwering  Sierra  Madre  iiifiuntains, 
up  which  the  highway  climbs  in  dizzy 
tortuous  curves,  reaching  the  high  central 
(ilateau  of  Mexico,  about  8,000  feet  in  alti* 
tufle,  in  67  miles.  VVonls  cannot  descrilir 
the  awesome  .sensation  ol  this  ascent 
through  magnificent  scenery  ovei  a  road 
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which  is  said  to  represent  the  best  of  high¬ 
way  engineering,  and  is  a  monument  to 
Mexican  skill. 

The  plateau  is  cool,  dry,  and  refreshing. 
Here  and  there,  along  the  road,  stretch  vast 
fields  of  corn  or  maguey.  In  a  50-mile¬ 
wide  bowl  of  towering  mountains  lies  the 
garden  Valley  of  Mexico.  As  in  pre- 
Columbian  times,  the  capital  occupies  the 
center  of  the  valley  and  has  a  periphery  of 
smaller  towns,  so  that  this  area  supports  a 
denser  population  than  any  other  in  the 
republic.  From  Mexico  City,  almost  equi¬ 
distant  from  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  fine  modern  highways  radiate  in 
all  directions,  not  only  to  adjacent  towns, 
but  to  many  points  of  great  tourist  interest. 
The  capital  itself,  long  called  “The  City  of 
Palaces,”  is  large  and  handsome,  in  both 
its  ancient  and  its  modern  sections. 

South  from  the  capital  the  Pan  American 
Highway  is  paved  for  150  miles,  to  the 
famous  spa  of  Tehuacin,  whose  mineral 
waters  are  known  throughout  Mexico. 
The  route  leads  around  the  base  of  the  two 
famous  snow-capped  peaks  of  Popocatepetl 
and  Ixtaccihuatl,  tow’cring  into  the  sky 
nearly  20,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Half¬ 
way  to  Tehuac4n  lies  Puebla,  the  fourth 
city  in  Mexico,  an  old  and  interesting 
center  with  remains  of  primitive  cul¬ 
tures  contrasting  with  modern  life  and 
industry. 

From  Tchuac^n  south  to  the  Guate¬ 
malan  border,  there  exists  as  yet  no  high¬ 
way  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  There 
arc  roads,  parts  of  them  even  surfaced,  but 
tlicse  arc  si'paratcd  from  eaelt  otlier  by 
stretches  of  ox-cart  roads  or  trails  not  in¬ 
tended  for  wheeled  vehicles.  Ibuler  suclt 
conditions  tlie  jiassablcness  is  determined 
hy  the  season  of  the  year,  whetlter  wet  or 
dry.  For  instances,  the  2()0-mile  stretch 
from  TelmacAn  to  Caxaca,  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  the  same  name,  near  which  lies 
the  celebrated  archaeohtgical  site  of  Monte 
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.\VENID.\  JU.^REZ,  MEXICO  CITY 

A  view  from  a  tall  office  building  shows  a  modem 
asjject  of  "The  City  of  Palaces." 

.\lban,  varies  from  stretches  of  rough, 
poorly  graded  road  with  native  bus 
service,  to  desert  trail  and  steep  pitches 
w’ith  no  grading.  Over  such  stretches  a 
car  could  be  driven  \\ith  much  effort  and 
assistance  in  the  dry  season  perhaps,  but 
even  this  adventure  would  not  Ix'  feasible 
in  the  wet  sea.son.  We  had  to  do  part  of 
this  stretch  by  train. 

From  Oaxaca  to  Tehuantepec  tlte  roads 
•ire  in  much  the  .same  condition,  altlunigh 
from  Mitla  there  is  a  paved  highway  to  the 
famous  ruins.  Between  Oaxaca  and  Te¬ 
huantepec  considerable  construction  is 
being  carried  on  by  Ix^th  Kx'al  and  federal 
governments.  I'rom  there  tm  the  n'ute 
leads  txii  of  the  mountains  and  hetu  e  n>.ul 


Photocraph  t>y  TTerb^  C.  TabIo 

A  MEXICAN  INTER-URBAN  BUS 

Bus  lines  are  in  operation  along  various  sections  of  the  Inter-American  Highway. 


PhofA^ph  hy  HAThert  C.  Lanlca 

RIDING  ACROSS  THE  MEXICAN-GUATEMALAN  BOUNDARY 

The  author  and  his  friend  enjoyed  a  leisurely  jaunt  through  the  brilliant  green  of  coffee  groves,  shaded 

by  taller  trees. 
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CARRYING  WATER  HOME  FROM  THE  VILLAGE  FOUNTAIN 
Many  picturesque  sights  delight  the  traveler  in  Central  America. 
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building  is  less  expensive,  and  capable  of 
serving  more  local  needs. 

To  Tehuantepec  from  San  Jeronimo, 
there  is  year-round  bus  service  over  very 
bad  roads.  From  the  latter  town  to 
.\rriago  in  the  state  of  Chiapas,  the  high¬ 
way  will  probably  follow  the  railway  over 
comparatively  flat,  low  country.  Beyond 
.\rriago,  the  state  of  Chiapas  is  very  active 
in  highway  construction.  Considerable 
stretches  in  this  section  have  constant 
service  for  the  reason  that  there  are  many 
quite  large  communities  to  serve,  such  as 
Tuxtla  Gutierrez,  Chiapas,  Cristobal,  and 
Comitan.  Although  the  international 
route  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided 
upon,  it  will  probably  cross  the  frontier 
between  Tapachula,  Mexico,  and  Mala- 
cat4n,  Guatemala.  The  Talisman  bridge 
across  the  Suchiate  River  already  exists. 


Guatemala 

The  mountains  in  Guatemala  are  the 
highest  in  Central  .America;  its  landscape 
is  dominated  by  volcanic  peaks.  Nearly 
eighty  percent  of  the  country  is  devoted  to 
coffee  raising.  About  sixty  percent  of  the 
people  are  pure  Indian,  preserving  their 
indigenous  language,  dress,  and  customs. 
Many  pre-Columbian  remains  of  the  great 
Maya  culture  are  found  in  the  form  of 
stone  monuments  and  buildings. 

Nearly  every  part  of  the  populated 
country  is  accessible  to  every  other  by  the 
network  of  highways  that,  although  mostly 
unpaved,  are  good  all-weather  roads. 

\Ve  entered  the  country  from  Tapachula, 
Mexico,  over  the  Talisman  bridge  across 
the  Suchiate  river,  and  rode  to  Malacatan, 
Guatemala,  12  miles  from  the  border,  on 
horseback.  We  could  have  hired  a  car 
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for  this  trip,  and  thus  have  traversed  the 
entire  country  by  motor.  However,  it  was 
a  fine  experience  to  ride  in  a  leisurely 
fashion  along  the  road  through  the  brilliant 
green  of  the  coffee  groves,  with  their  pro¬ 
tective  shade  trees,  and  to  stop  and  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  a  coffee  planter  on  his 
estate. 

From  Malacatan  we  took  a  bus  of  ir¬ 
regular  schedule  over  a  tortuously  ascend¬ 
ing  road  to  San  Marcos,  which  is  very 
cool,  thanks  to  its  altitude  of  10,000  feet. 
.\long  the  way  wild  orchids  growing  in  the 
trees  were  a  common  sight.  Gigantic 
ferns  30  feet  high,  and  other  exotic  flora, 
made  it  seem  truly  another  world.  We 


Pbotocrftph  hy  Herbert  C.  Laake 

.\  GUATE.VfALAN  INDIAN  TAKES  HER 
WARES  TO  MARKET 


Each  village  h2ks  its  characteristic  costume  woven 
in  bright  colors. 


encountered  many  Indians  carrying  un¬ 
believably  huge  burdens  on  their  backs. 

From  San  Marcos  we  took  another  bus 
over  the  same  type  of  dizzily  ascending  and 
descending  dirt  roads  to  Quezaltenango, 
the  second  largest  city  in  the  republic. 
.\t  various  places  en  route,  we  saw  Indians 
weaving  their  bright-hued  apparel  with 
primitive  apparatus.  The  highway  then 
took  us  through  Solola,  and  around  beauti¬ 
ful  Lake  Atitlan,  surrounded  by  volcanoes. 
Each  section  we  passed  through  had  its 
own  particular  dress  which  identified  its 
inhabitants. 

On  the  way  to  the  capital,  Guatemala 
City,  the  highway  ascends  to  the  greatest 
height  (11,000  feet)  encountered  on  the 
whole  international  route  to  Panama. 

Because  the  present  site  of  Guatemala 
city  dates  only  from  the  end  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  it  has  less  of  a  colonial 
atmosphere  than  many  other  American 
capitals.  In  fact,  its  modern  buildings  and 
neat  streets  make  it  appear  a  very  new  city. 

From  the  capital  very  fine,  speedy  busses 
take  one  over  another  tortuously  twisting 
highway  across  the  frontier  to  Santa  Ana 
in  El  Salvador.  These  busses  generally 
leave  Guatemala  City  about  4  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  arrive  at  Santa  Ana  a 
little  after  noon. 

El  Salvador 

El  Salvador  is  the  smallest  of  the  Central 
American  countries,  but  has  the  greatest 
density  of  population.  Although  it  does 
have  highlands,  it  is  not  cut  by  mountain 
ranges  like  the  others,  a  fact  that  has  helped 
make  it  a  compact  and  progressive  nation. 
Like  Guatemala,  it  is  essentially  a  coffee- 
producing  country. 

It  is  of  recent  volcanic  origin;  in  fact,  it 
is  the  most  volcanically  active  of  all  the 
Central  American  republics.  The  people 
do  not  seem  to  mind  living  in  such  close 
proximity  to  volcanoes  which  in  the 
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A  GUATEMALAN  VILLAGE 

Houses,  a  turn  in  the  road,  and  fine  cobblestone  paving  make  a  delightful  picture  as  the  motorist 

approaches  San  Marcos. 
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A  STREET  IN  SAN  SALVADOR 

El  Sahador  has  completed  its  section  of  the  Inter-American  Highway;  all  of  it  is  graded  and  two-thirds 

arc  paved. 
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Courmy  of  the  C  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  TEGUCIGALPA 


Tegucigalpa,  the  only  capital  not  on  the  Inter-American  Highway,  is  connected  to  its  route  by  a  paved 

road  81  miles  long. 


Pbotocraph  by  Herbert  C.  lAOka 


FORTY  MILES  BEYOND  MANAGUA 

T  he  completed  section  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  south  of  the  capital  of  Nicaragua  ended  at  thii 
bridge  when  the  author  traversed  the  route  last  summer. 
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memory  of  man  have  considerably  changed 
the  topography  of  large  sections  of  the 
country.  Mount  Izalco  is  in  constant 
eruption,  and  during  certain  seasons  glows 
so  brightly  at  night  that  it  is  called  the 
“Lighthouse  of  the  Pacific.”  El  Salvador 
has  also  many  beautiful  volcanic  lakes. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Central  America, 
El  Salvador  has  been  the  most  active  in 
highway  construction  as  far  as  its  portion 
of  the  Inter- American  Highway  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  road  now  crosses  the  entire 
country  from  the  Guatemalan  to  the  Hon¬ 
duran  border;  all  of  it  is  graded  and  two- 
thirds  are  paved.  This  is  because  the  route 
chosen  for  the  highway  passes  through  the 
charming  capital,  San  Salvador,  and  all 
the  large  population  centers  of  the  country. 
We  crossed  the  whole  republic  by  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Honduras 

Honduras  is  the  only  country  in  Central 
,\merica  whose  capital  is  not  touched  by 
the  Inter- American  Highway.  However, 
an  81 -mile  spur  to  Tegucigalpa  has  already 
been  constructed. 

Because  this  republic  is  large  and  thinly 
populated,  it  has  no  big  centers  directly 
served  by  the  highway,  whose  85-mile 
stretch  will  run  through  the  lowlands 
skirting  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  There  are  a 
great  many  rivers  to  be  crossed,  including 
the  fairly  large  Choluteca.  The  985-foot 
Choluteca  bridge  was  finished  last  Novem¬ 
ber;  it  was  built  with  the  help  of  .American 
engineers  and  money,  for  the  United 
States  government  has  agreed,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  to  supply  material  and  en¬ 
gineers  for  bridge  building  in  Central 
.America  to  assist  and  encourage  highway 
construction.  When  a  country  accepts 
this  service,  it  must  meet  the  United  States 
gift  with  sunieient  labor  and  local  material. 

Owing  to  the  dillieulties  in  construc¬ 
tion,  there  is  as  yet  no  all-weather  road 
across  Honduras,  and  liecanse  of  the  swol¬ 


len  rivers  and  bad  roads  during  the  wet 
season  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  follow 
this  section  of  the  international  highway. 
We  therefore  paralleled  the  route  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  in  a  motor  launch 
to  Nicaragua.  We  landed  at  Morazan,  on 
the  Tempisque  river,  and  took  the  train 
into  Chinandega,  Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua 

In  the  original  reconnaissance  survey,  the 
Inter-.American  Highway  leaves  Honduras 
west  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  and  in  Nica¬ 
ragua  passes  through  Chinandega,  con¬ 
tinuing  south  of  Lake  Managua  to  the  cap- 
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THE  JUNGLE  .^LONG  THE  CERRO  DE  L.\ 
MUERTE  TR.AIL 

Orrhids  may  seen  growing  in  tl\c  trocs;  they 
arc  aliundant  and  l>cautiful  along  this  trail,  as 
tvcll  as  in  many  other  places  in  Mexico  and 
Central  .\merica. 
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Photograph  by  Herbert  C.  I^nka 

COSTA  RICA  FROM  A  TACA  PLANE 

Since  much  of  the  area  of  Costa  Rica  is  mountainous,  the  construction  of  the  Inter- American  Highway 
through  its  territory  is  extremely  difficult  and  exfxmsive. 


ital,  Managua.  Because  this  area  is  al¬ 
ready  served  by  railway,  Nicaragua  has 
requested  a  re-routing  from  the  Honduran 
border  to  carry  the  highway  east  of  the 
lake,  via  Tipitapa,  to  the  capital.  This 
would  permit  the  road  to  serve  the  impor¬ 
tant  Nicaraguan  sections  around  Esteli 
and  Matagalpa. 

We  had  to  take  the  train  all  the  way  to 
Managua  from  Chinandega,  although 
there  are  stretches  of  dirt  road  along  a 
great  deal  of  this  route.  Many  new  build¬ 
ings  have  recently  been  erected  in  Man¬ 
agua,  noteworthy  among  them  being  the 
presidential  palace.  From  the  capital, 
however,  a  paved  road  goes  toward 
Tipitapa,  where  Lake  Managua  drains 
into  Lake  Nicaragua.  New  highway  is 
under  construction  to  Matagalpa,  to  the 
north,  whence  it  will  be  continued  to  the 


Honduran  border.  Alx)ut  25  miles  of  the 
road  have  been  finished,  as  far  as  Maderas, 
where  a  fine  new  bridge  has  been  built 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  North  of  this  point  a 
locally  improved  road  exists,  on  which 
motor  traffic  may  proceed,  with  some 
difficulty,  to  Matagalpa. 

In  the  dry  season,  a  motor  car  could 
probably  be  driven  south  from  Managua 
to  the  Costa  Rican  Ixirder,  but  after 
going  over  the  present  highway  as  far  as 
Granada,  we  returned  to  Managua  and 
flew  over  the  road  by  airplane  to  San 
Jos6,  in  Costa  Rica. 

Costa  Rica 

The  terrain  in  southern  Nicaragua 
becomes  more  rugged  as  the  Costa  Rican 
border  is  approached,  and  as  one  enters 
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THE  MAIN  PLAZA  OF  SAN  JOS£,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  COSTA  RICA 
Situated  in  the  tropics  at  an  altitude  of  about  3,800  feet,  the  city  enjoys  a  pleasant  climate. 


the  latter  country,  it  is  very  rugged  and 
broken  indeed.  VVe  flew  low  enough  to 
see  from  the  air  why  it  may  be  some  years 
before  a  passable  highway  is  built  over 
the  inter-American  route  through  the 
province  of  Guanacaste.  Trails  and  cart 
roads  do  exist,  however. 

Costa  Rica  has  great  attractions  to 
offer  to  the  tourist.  The  very  ruggedness 
of  the  country  makes  for  wonderful 
scenery.  Two  famous  volcanoes,  Po^s  and 
Irazu,  offer  remarkable  opportunities  for 
mountain  climbing.  The  government  is 
building  a  modern  concrete  highway  up 
the  latter  so  that  it  will  be  accessible  to 
visitors  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  marvelous 
view  from  its  summit  without  the  arduous 
trip  by  trail.  The  capital,  San  Jos6,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  cities  in  all 
Central  America.  It  has  a  fine  elevation. 


is  beautifully  situated,  and  is  known 
abroad  as  a  cultural  center.  There  are 
many  sparsely  populated  sections  of  the 
country,  whose  variety  of  altitude  and 
climate  offers  an  unsurpassed  combination 
of  attractions. 

Wishing  to  examine  some  of  the  great 
hinterland  of  Costa  Rica,  especially  on 
the  general  route  south  to  Panama,  we 
arranged  to  walk  the  65  miles  from  old 
Cartago  along  the  route  to  Santa  Marla  de 
Dota,  and  then  through  the  jungle  over 
the  famous  Cerro  de  la  Muerte  pass  to  the 
valley  of  San  Isidro  del  General.  Travers¬ 
ing  most  of  the  distance  at  10,000  feet, 
over  a  difficult  ancient  trail,  w'e  experi¬ 
enced  real  thrills  in  the  primitive  moun¬ 
tain  fastnesses.  Not  a  single  human  habi¬ 
tation  exists  along  the  ancient  trail,  which 
was  said  to  be  used  by  the  Indians  in 
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Pbotoffraph  by  Herbert  C.  Leake 


THE  PACIFIC  IS  OFTEN  GLIMPSED  FROM  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  IN 

PANAMA 


passing  iKftwecn  North  and  South  America 
long  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 
As  native  guides  led  us  along  the  route,  we 
saw  an  inspiring  spectacle  of  strange  and 
exotic  plant  life.  Gigantic  ferns  flourished 
in  an  impenetrable  tangle  of  vines  and 
parasitic  growth  that  covered  enormous 
oaks;  wild  orchids  of  every  conceivable 
form  were  so  common  along  the  way  that 
they  eventually  failed  to  awaken  even  a 
passing  curiosity. 

Arriving  from  our  jungle  trip  in  San 
Isidro  del  General  a  week  later,  we  boarded 
an  Enta  plane  which  took  us  down  over 
the  remainder  of  this  practically  unbroken 
jungle  of  Costa  Rica  across  the  Ixirder  into 
Panama.  From  the  air  we  could  observe 
that  the  southern  section  of  the  republic 
is  even  more  rugged  than  that  to  the  north. 
Before  the  highway  can  lie  completed  in  the 
republic,  66  main  streams  must  l>e  bridged. 


Panama 

We  left  the  airplane  at  David,  50  miles 
south  of  the  Costa  Rican  border,  the  city 
that  is  the  present  northern  terminus  of  rhe 
highway  in  Panama.  South  of  David,  the 
road  is  not  paved  all  the  way;  it  liecoincs 
increasingly  better  as  one  nears  the  capital, 
northward  from  which  the  highway  is  now 
lieing  concreted.  As  in  all  the  Central 
American  countries,  the  international 
route  in  Panama  clings  close  to  the  western 
coast;  in  fact,  it  runs  within  sight  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  many  places.  When 
completed,  the  Panamanian  section  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway,  367  miles,  will 
be  the  longest  stretch  in  any  Central 
American  country.  It  is  also,  probably, 
the  most  level,  although  in  the  western 
part  the  foothills  of  several  mountain 
ranijes  are  crossed.  For  the  most  part  the 
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highway  passes  through  great  areas  of 
grazing  land  characteristic  of  the  republic. 
Bridges  have  been  built  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  existing  highway  to  the 
Canal,  which  is  crossed  by  ferry. 

The  American  tourist  will  meet  with  a 
number  of  people  speaking  his  own  lan¬ 
guage  as  soon  as  he  crosses  the  frontier 
into  Panama,  for  many  American  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Canal  Zone  have  retired 
to  homes  in  the  highlands  of  northern 
Panama.  That  section  promises  to  become 
some  day  a  great  American  resort  center. 

The  bustling  cosmopolitan  city  of  Pana¬ 
ma,  with  its  quaint  architecture  and  poly¬ 
glot  population,  is  as  picturesque  as  any 


city  en  route.  The  traveler  is  immedi¬ 
ately  reminded  of  its  fascinating  history, 
of  the  Spanish  galleons  that  sailed  in  and 
out  of  its  harbor,  of  the  burning  of  the  old 
city  by  Morgan  and  his  buccaneers,  of 
Bolivar’s  inter-American  Congress  of  1826, 
when  for  the  first  time  the  young  American 
republics  were  invited  to  cooperate.  Just 
as  Bolivar’s  vision  later  took  shape  in  the 
International  Conferences  of  American 
States  and  their  organ,  the  Pan  American 
Union,  so  the  future  will  surely  see  a  visible 
tie  binding  the  nations  of  this  continent 
together — a  ribbon  of  highway  uniting 
them  and  oflTering  the  best  of  all  possible 
means  for  closer  acquaintance. 


SI’ATIIS  (n-  THK  I  kKAI  IKS  AND  CONVENTIONS  SIGNED  A'J’  l  lli: 

LN’l  ERNAl  lONAL  CONFERENCES  OF  AMERICAN  S  l’AFES  AND  AT  Ol  HER  PAN  AMERICAN 

CONFERENCES 


{Revised  to  November  1,  by  William  Sanders,  Chief  of  Juridical  Division,  Pan  American  Union)  i 


•According  to  latest  information  received  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  since  November  1  Nicaragua  has  deposited  the  instruments  of  ratifica¬ 
tion  of:  42,  46,  47,  48,  50;  Panama  has  ratified  and  deposited  the  instruments  of  ratification  of:  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  39,  42,  43,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50, 
and  ratified:  40,  41,  44;  and  Venezuela  has  deposited  the  instruments  of  ratification  of:  46,  47,  48,  49,  and  50  (this  last  with  a  reservation). 


I  I  I _  I  .  I 


Symbols:  A:  Adherence  subject  to  ratification.  S:  Signatory.  H:  Ratified.  D:  Denounced.  Nonsignatory.  /?</;  Ratification  deposited. 

Mr:  Ratification  deposited  with  reservations. 

>  Reservations  not  accepted  by  the  United  States. 


Symbous;  .i;  Adherence  subject  to  ratification.  .9;  Signatory.  R;  Ratified.  D:  Denounced.  .V.9;  Nonsignatory.  fiJ:  Ratification  deposited. 

Jidr:  Ratification  deposited  with  reservations. 

>  Signed  by  Circrce  and  the  Economic  Union  of  Belgium  and  I.iixemburg.  ^  Abandons  the  first  two  reservations  made  when  signing  the  treaty. 


BOGOTA 


The  Bogota  Quadricentennial 

ALFRED  COESTER 
United  States  Delegate  to  the  ExposiciSn  del  Libro 

Bogota  has,  for  so  many  years,  been 
called  the  Athens  of  America  and  its 
literary  production  known  and  praised 
for  high  literary  quality  that  the  mere 
mention  of  a  quadricentennial  celebration 
brings  these  characteristics  to  mind.  “I 
suppose  there  was  a  lot  of  poetry”,  says 
one.  Another  asks:  “What  were  the 
intellectual  elements  of  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city?” 

Since  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogoti  was 
founded  by  the  conquistador  Gonzalo 
Jimenez  de  Quesada  on  August  6,  1538, 
it  is  quite  understandable  that  on  the  5th 
of  August  1938  his  remains  should  be 
transferred  from  the  cemetery  to  the 
cathedral.  No  explanation  likewise  is 
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needed  for  military  parades;  nor  for  an  ; 
open-air  mass  in  the  great  plaza  of  the  j 
city;  nor  for  the  placing  of  a  tablet  in  | 
memory  of  Fray  Domingo  de  Las  Casas,  | 
who  accompanied  the  conquistador.  | 
Athletic  games,  too,  seem  quite  proper.  t| 
But  why  occupy  six  weeks  with  such  events? 
The  reason  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  intellectual  background  to 
the  many  diverse  events.  The  poetry 
was  there,  and  Colombian  intellectuality 
was  plainly  evident  in  the  planning  of 
the  whole  affair. 

The  athletic  games,  or  juegos  bolivarianos, 
had  two  serious  objects:  First,  as  the 
name  indicates,  to  increase  through  com¬ 
petitive  sport  a  feeling  of  friendly  interest 
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I  among  the  countries  which  were  politically  ing  it  the  focus  of  an  effort  to  raise  the 


i  influenced  by  Sim6n  Bolivar,  that  is, 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Panama, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia;  secondly,  and  of  more 
importance,  to  awaken  greater  interest  in 
athletics  among  the  young  men  of  the 
!  country.  Since  athletics  have  not  been 
j  very  much  developed  in  Colombia,  the 
I  authorities  foresaw  a  Colombian  defeat 
■  in  the  games  but  hoped,  so  a  newspaper 
stated,  that  their  influence  would  be 
beneficial  in  turning  the  attention  of 
young  men  away  from  futile  Sunday- 
afternoon  occupations  to  athletics. 

The  more  strictly  intellectual  element  of 
the  celebration  centered  about  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  and  its  director,  Don  Daniel 
Samper  Ortega.*  Any  visitor,  after  a  few 
days  in  Bogota,  was  unable  to  think  of  the 
structure  and  all  it  represented  without 
remembering  the  human  dynamo  whose 
energy  radiated  throughout  all  the  activi¬ 
ties,  always  efficiently  alert  to  any  need, 
from  the  merest  detail  to  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  arrangements.  Don  Daniel  and 
I  the  library,  or  the  library  and  Don  Daniel, 
were  synonyms.  In  1931  he  was  appointed 
director  of  a  very  much  neglected  National 
Library.  His  clear  vision  saw  that  the 
only  method  of  cleaning  things  up  was  to 
remove  to  a  new  building.  He  succeeded 
in  interesting  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
Olaya  Herrera,  and  Congress  in  a  plan 
which  ultimately  involved  the  expenditure 
of  800,000  pesos.  Of  assistance  in  securing 
the  influence  of  politicians  not  so  much 
interested  in  books  was  the  project  of 
housing  in  the  new  fireproof  building  the 

1  National  Archives  and  the  National 
Museum  of  Archaeology. 

The  interest  of  the  public  generally  was 
j  enlisted  by  making  it  library-conscious. 
I  Don  Daniel  Samper  Ortega  proposed 
I  widening  the  library’s  activities  and  mak- 

I  •  Dr.  Samper  Ortega  is  now  chargi  d'affaires  oj  the 
j  Colombian  Embassy  in  Washington. — Editor. 


general  level  of  education  throughout  the 
country.  In  this  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
the  Minister  of  Education,  Don  Luis 
L6pez  de  Mesa,  now  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  main  part  of  the 
project  was  the  establishment  of  towm  and 
village  libraries  throughout  the  Republic, 
which  should  be  supplied  with  books  by 
the  National  Library.  By  the  end  of  1937 
there  were  605  such  local  libraries.  Senor 
Samper  was  fortunately  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  carry  his  ideas  to  the  country 
through  his  appointment  as  director  of 
national  broadcasts  at  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  boundaries  with  Peru.  Dur¬ 
ing  fourteen  months  more  than  a  thousand 
talks  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
controversy  were  broadcast.  These  dealt 
with  history,  biography,  literature,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  cattle-raising.  It  is  planned 
that  the  library  shall  continue  this  type  of 
educational  service. 

To  make  the  opening  of  the  library  im¬ 
pressive  as  well  as  to  augment  the  number 
of  books  immediately,  Senor  Samper 
proposed  a  book  exhibit.  American  and 
European  countries  were  requested  to  send 
representative  collections  of  books  which 
should  remain  in  the  library  as  its  property. 
Most  countries  also  sent  loan  exhibitions 
of  paintings  and  of  art  objects  which 
helped  to  adorn  the  several  rooms  where 
the  books  were  installed.  The  building 
was  so  constructed  according  to  modern 
principles  that,  in  addition  to  the  general 
bookstacks,  a  considerable  number  of 
separate  rooms  of  varying  size  may  be 
used  for  any  desired  purpose.  For  the 
exposition  these  w’ere  termed  salones. 
Their  decoration  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  exhibits  was  in  charge  of  Senorita 
Teresa  Cuervo. 

In  the  salon  of  the  United  States  there 
were  exhibited  500  books  presented  by 
the  publishers  of  the  United  States,  115 
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books  selected  and  presented  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  200  official  publications  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  30  of  the  recent 
publications  of  The  Stanford  University 
Press  (the  personal  gift  of  the  United 
States  delegate),  and  a  few  books  each 
from  the  presses  of  the  Universities  of 
Illinois  and  California.  The  walls  of  the 
salon  were  adorned  by  etchings  by  Pennell 
lent  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  pho¬ 
tographic  reproductions  of  some  of  its 
treasures,  such  as  the  Gutenberg  Bible, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
many  others. 

The  new  building  of  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  was  officially  opened  by  Dr.  Alfonso 
Lopez,  President  of  the  Republic,  on  the 
evening  of  July  20.  Immediately  there¬ 
after  began  the  series  of  daily  lectures  by 
the  invited  delegates,  delivered  in  the 
following  order: 

Andre  Siegfried,  Qiielques  figures  (Thommes 
poliliques  Jranqais;  Rene  Hughe,  UEnergie 
dans  la  litterature  et  Vart  en  France  au  XIX  ^ 
Steele;  Alberto  Candioti,  La  formacion  de 
la  nacionalidad  argentina;  William  James 
Entwistle,  General  Characteristics  of  English 
Literature  and  Shakespeare;  J.  A.  Susto, 
Panamehos  de  la  epoca  colonial;  Helmuth 
Petriconi,  La  literatura  hispanoamericana  en 
Europa;  Sylvio  Julio  de  Albuquerque 
Lima,  La  poesia  brasileha  en  la  poesia  ame- 
ricana;  Gustavo  Adolfo  Otero,  El  pensa- 
miento  boliviano  a  traces  de  sus  hombres  repre- 
sentativos;  Alejandro  Aguilar  Machado, 
La  politica  internacional  de  Colombia  y  Costa 
Rica  /rente  a  la  doctrina  Monroe;  Enoc 
.Xguado,  El  periodismo  nicaraguense;  J.  M. 
Ots,  La  presencia  del  Estado  espahol  en  Ame¬ 
rica  durante  el  periodo  colonial;  Alfred 
Coester,  Divagaciones  sobre  la  literatura 
norteamericana;  Paul  Rivet,  El  origen  del 
hombre  americano,  1;  Vicomte  Jacques 
d’Aumalc,  I^s  beaux  costumes  que  nous 
allons  voir  pris  de  la  Route  Mandarine;  Paul 


Rivet,  El  origen  del  hombre  americano,  II; 
Nicolas  Delgado,  Origenes  del  arte  ecua- 
toriano;  Jose  Jimenez  Borja,  Evolucion  de 
las  letras  en  el  Peru;  Enrique  Aguiar,  La 
ciudad  intelectual;  and  Jose  Cuatrecasas,  El 
arbol  de  la  quina  en  Colombia  y  en  America. 

The  topics  for  the  lectures  were  suggested 
by  the  national  librarian,  who  desired 
that  the  audiences  should  learn  something 
about  the  literary  and  cultural  aspects  of 
the  countries  which  the  lecturers  repre¬ 
sented.  The  lecture  room  had  been  built 
with  every  convenience,  a  screen  for  pic¬ 
tures,  radio  outfit  for  broadcasting,  and  a 
raised  platform  for  the  speakers.  Each 
day  the  national  flag  of  the  lecturer  was 
hung  on  the  w'all  behind  him,  which  must 
have  given  each  man  the  same  thrill  as  it 
did  the  delegate  of  the  United  States,  feel¬ 
ing  that  for  the  time  being  he  was  the 
voice  of  his  country  addressing  the  citizens 
of  Bogota. 

Day  by  day  the  lectures  were  reported 
in  the  newspapers.  The  text  of  many  of 
them  was  given  in  full  in  the  Sunday 
literary  supplement  of  El  Tiempo,  which 
is  the  leading  daily,  skilfully  directed  by 
the  able  journalist  German  Arciniegas. 
The  Book  Exposition  was  officially  termi¬ 
nated  on  August  27  by  the  new  President 
of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Eduardo  Santos. 

His  inauguration  took  place  on  August 
7,  which  is  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Boyaca  and  the  customary  day  for 
presidential  inaugurations  in  Colombia. 
This  added  a  certain  brilliance  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Fourth  Centenary.  A  few 
days  fjcfore,  the  Academia  Colombiana 
conferred  on  Dr.  Santos  the  honor  of  full 
mernlKTshij).  'I'his  academy  of  letters  had 
no  further  part  in  events,  but  the  Academia 
Colombiana  de  Historia  was  the  sponsor 
of  many.  The  stilemn  tran.sferencc  of  the 
remains  of  the  crjntjuistador,  Don  Gonzalo 
Jimenez  de  (hiesada,  from  the  cemetert 
to  the  cathedral  on  August  5,  the  clay  pre- 
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ceding  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  founding  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  was 
one.  Another  was  the  giving  of  popular 
concerts  on  different  days  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  Especially  important  was  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Quinta  de  Bolivar,  the 
house  and  grounds  occupied  by  the 
Liberator  during  his  residence  in  Bogota. 
Furthermore,  the  Sociedad  Bolivariana, 
with  the  members  of  the  Congress  of 
History  as  invited  guests,  presented  a  gold 
medal  to  the  historian  Eduardo  Posada. 
In  another  ceremony  the  Society  for 
Public  Improvements,  which  awards  an 
annual  jirize  to  the  person  whose  activities 
have  Ix-en  most  beneficial  to  the  city,  gave 
a  gold  medal  to  the  Reverend  Father 
J.  M.  Campoamor  for  his  efforts  toward 
improving  cultural  education  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class. 

Of  greater  importance  still  was  a  Con¬ 
gress  of  History  of  the  nations  which  were 
closely  connected  with  Bolivar.  This  was 
the  intellectual  counterpart  of  the  jiiegos 
bolivarianos  and  was  intended  likewise  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  closer  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  of  Venezuela,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Ecuador,  Panama,  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
Beside  several  general  sessions,  open  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  at  which  lectures  were  de¬ 
livered  pertinent  to  the  topic.  These  were 
as  follows:  Ccneral  I.  Chiriboga,  Drter- 
minismo  hislorico.  Bolivar  en  el  Ecuador;  hacia 
la  (Iran  Colombia;  Octavio  Mendez  Pereira, 
Cuba,  Panama  y  el  imf>erialismo;  Monsehor 
Nicolas  E.  Navarro,  Mision  difdomatica  de 
O'Leary  en  Kuropa;  Laureano  Clarcia  (^rtiz, 
lemas  nacionales;  Juan  Leon  Mera,  El  arte 
en  el  Ecuador;  I'.rnesto  J.  Castillero,  Precur- 
sores  de  Bolivar  en  Panama;  .\nclres  Ponte, 
Bolivar  e  llispanoanmica;  and  Lttis  Lopez 
tic  Mesa,  Bazas  americanas. 

I  hc  cultural  value  of  music  was  not  over¬ 
looked.  .\s  a  part  of  the  Exposicion  del  Li¬ 
bra  m\  Ibero-.Xmeriean  festival  of  music  was 
s|K)nsored  by  the  National  Lilnary.  The 


concerts  were  held  in  the  Teairo  de  Colon. 
The  compositions  rendered  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony  Orchestra,  directed  by 
guest  conductors,  were  for  the  most  part 
those  of  American  composers.  The  first 
two  concerts  were  directed  by  the  Brazilian 
musician,  Oscar  Lorenzo  Fernandez,  and 
included  some  of  his  own  works.  The 
third  concert  consisted  entirely  of  compo¬ 
sitions  by  the  Bogotano  Guillermo  Uribe 
Holguin  and  was  directed  by  him.  The 
tenor  soloist  Luis  Macia  sang  the  third 
\oclurno  of  J.  A.  Silva.  (^Uribe  Holguin 
was  director  of  the  National  Conservatory 
from  1910  to  1935  and  founded  a  society 
for  symphony  concerts  which  under  his  di¬ 
rection  played  252  different  symphonies 
during  that  period.)  The  fourth  and  sixth 
concerts  were  in  charge  of  the  Chilean  Ar¬ 
mando  Carvajal,  while  the  fifth  was  di¬ 
rected  by  Nicholas  Slonimsky  of  the  Pan 
.\mcrican  Society  of  Musical  Composers 
of  New  York.  His  program  consisted  of 
works  by  Colombian,  Cuban,  Argentine 
and  United  States  composers.  Beside  the 
symphony  concerts  there  were  two  of  vocal 
music  by  the  Orfeon  Lamas,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  instruments.  This  choir  of 
eighty  voices,  evenly  divided  between  men 
and  women,  came  by  highway  from  Cara¬ 
cas.  Their  very  artistic  singing  under  the 
direction  of  \accntc  Emilio  Sojo  aroused 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  carried  out 
the  lemma  on  the  printed  program:  Ilome- 
naje  de  la  Republica  de  i  'enezuela  a  la  ciudad 
capital  de  Colombia  (Tribute  from  the  Re¬ 
public  of  N'enezuela  to  the  capital  city  of 
Colombia). 

The  fact  that  it  was  possible  for  such  a 
grouji  of  jiersons  to  journey  by  automobile 
from  Caracas  to  Bogota  and  return  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  great  changes  the  motor  car 
is  bringing  about  in  Pan  American  coun¬ 
tries.  That  this  is  fully  realized  by  t  nlom- 
bians  was  evident  from  the  many  events 
on  the  centenary  program  which  con- 
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cerned  the  opienin^  of  streets  and  roads. 
Those  that  had  to  do  with  public  welfare, 
such  as  a  new  water-supply  and  purifica¬ 
tion  plant,  a  model  three-room  house  for 
workingmen  showing  inexpensive  means 
for  better  living  and  cleanliness,  a  new 
prison,  a  group  of  low-priced  houses  and  a 
financial  plan  enabling  workers  to  own  a 
home,  new  school  buildings,  etc.,  were 
equally  numerous  and  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  foreign  visitors  that  these  should  be 
included  in  the  program  of  the  quadricen- 
tennial. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  already  men¬ 
tioned  there  were  some  noteworthy  ad¬ 
dresses.  Dr.  Eduardo  Santos  spoke  almost 
daily.  Don  Daniel  Samper  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress  of  History  a  presidential 
eulogs'  of  the  city  of  Bogota,  outlining  its 
history  and  the  ideals  which  had  prevailed 
there.  Luis  .\ugusto  Cuervo  read  at  the 
Quinta  de  Bolivar  an  excellent  paper  on 
Jimenez  de  Quesada.  Especially  wTitten 
for  the  quadricentennial  by  the  dean  of 
Colombian  poets,  Don  Guillermo  Va¬ 
lencia,  w’as  a  tribute  to  Bogota  in  poetic 
and  rhythmic  prose,  which  was  read  by  his 
daughter  Josefina  in  the  Teatro  Colon. 
The  prize  offered  by  the  Academia  Colom- 
biana  for  a  set  of  romances  treating  the 
history  of  Bogota  was  awarded  to  Dona 
Isabel  Lleras  Restrepo,  and  two  of  them 


were  declaimed  at  the  solemn  session  at 
which  the  President-Elect  of  the  Republic 
was  received  as  a  member.  To  the  writer 
it  seemed  as  he  listened  to  the  reading  that 
the  poetess  had  made  a  happy  choice  of 
assonants  befitting  the  theme  of  the  ballad. 
A  poet  of  first  rank  in  Colombia  today  b 
Rafael  Maya.  From  his  muse  came  sev¬ 
eral  romances  published  in  the  periodicals 
during  the  month  of  August.  .\t  the 
Quinta  de  Bolivar  there  was  read  a  series 
of  sonnets  by  Jorge  Bayona  Posada,  en¬ 
titled  1538,  Colonia,  Independencia  and  193S, 
in  which  the  poet  gave  word  pictures,  ver¬ 
bal  snapshots,  of  four  historical  moments. 
The  eternal  panorama  of  the  mountains, 
rising  a  thousand  feet  and  more  above  the 
sabana,  at  the  foot  of  which  Jimenez  de 
Quesada  founded  his  city — the  view  that 
most  arrests  the  attention  of  the  vbitor 
when  he  arrives  and  the  last  to  be  seen 
when  he  departs,  always  before  his  vision 
when  he  lifts  his  eyes  from  the  streets — is 
thus  described  by  the  poet: 

Dos  altos  penascalcs  vestidos  de  verdura. 

La  “tierra  buena”  abajo  y  cl  ciclo  azul  arriba, 
y  dos  arroyos  claros  que  cruzan  la  llanura, 
a  todo  lado  abierta  por  amplia  pcrspcctiva.’ 

*  This  may  be  translated  as  follows: 

Two  lofty,  rocky  mountains  clad  in  verdure. 
The  “gcxxlly  land”  below,  the  azure  sky  above, 
And  two  clear  streams  that  cross  the  plain. 
Wide  stretching  in  a  far  perspective. — Editor.. 
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A  PERUVIAN  “ADORATION  OF  IHE  MAGI” 


In  the  Freyer  Collection  of  Hispanic- Peruvian  Art,  on  loan  to  the  Cathclic  University 
of  America  in  Washington,  hangs  this  conception  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
painted  in  colonial  times.  The  artist  shows  the  influence  of  his  environment  in  his 
introduction  of  native  llamas  instead  of  the  traditional  camels  of  the  Three  Wise  Nfen. 
The  patterns  on  the  richly  colored  robes  of  the  Virgin  and  Magi  are  laid  on  in  gold  leaf. 


Among  the  members  of  the  religious  orders  in  the  Spanish  colonies  there  were  many 
artists,  and  others  were  brought  from  Europte  by  officials.  The  Indians  were  apt  pupils, 
distinguishing  themselves  especially  in  wood  carving. 


PATIO  IN  PRESIDENTIAL  PALACE,  PANAMA 
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Message  of  the  President  of  Panama 

President  J.  D.  Arosemena  of  Panama 
delivered  his  biennial  message  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  September  1,  1938. 

He  began  by  saying  that  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  Chief  Executive  was  to  maintain 
public  order,  and  that  his  administration 
had  been  careful  to  do  so. 

He  then  reported  on  the  work  of  the  .six 
ministries,  beginning  with  that  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Justice,  which  has  .supervision  of 
the  National  Police  Corps.  'I  hat  body  is 
highly  respKJCted  by  the  people,  and  its 
morale  is  excellent. 
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The  judicial  organization  of  the  countn' 
was  altered  by  a  law  passed  during  the 
previous  session  of  the  Assembly,  but  the 
change  is  too  recent  to  permit  any  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  results.  The  municipal  courts 
need  reorganization,  the  President  said, 
and  the  Codification  Committee  estab¬ 
lished  by  Law  71  of  1934  has  begun  work 
on  that  question. 

The  President  also  recommended  that 
the  political  division  of  the  country  bt 
studied  with  a  view  to  suppressing  some 
unnecessary  municipalities  and  making 
public  administration  more  cllicient. 

In  discussing  foreign  affairs,  President 
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Aroscincna  spoke  of  the  markins;  of  the 
boundary  with  Colombia,  which  had 
recently  been  completed;  the  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Peace,  at  which  Panama  was  represented; 
and  the  Eighth  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  meeting  in  December 
1938,  to  which  the  nation  would  send  a 
delegation. 

The  Bureau  of  Communications  was 
recently  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  from  the  Department  of 
Government  and  Justice.  The  Post  Office 
employees  are  underpaid  and  overworked, 
reported  the  President,  and  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  their  conditions  of  labor  and 
wages  lx:  improved.  As  for  immigration, 
the  President  expressed  himself  as  con¬ 
vinced,  although  he  acknowledged  that 
many  of  his  fellow  countrymen  believed 
otherwise,  that  the  present  law's  are  too 
drastic;  he  felt  that  these  might  be  changed 
without  hurting  the  nation. 

The  development  of  the  country  during 
its  35  years  of  independence  has  made  the 
organization  of  the  Treasury  obsolete;  the 
system  of  taxation,  especially,  needs  funda¬ 
mental  reforms  to  make  it  more  in  keeping 
with  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  country. 

Fhe  budget  for  the  18-month  period 
January  1,  1937-June  30,  1938,  estimated 
a  revenue  of  14,110,000.00  balboas.  Ac¬ 
tual  revenues,  including  the  surplus  from 
the  ixeceding  period,  were  15,546,000 
halixas.  .Since  expenditures  for  that  pe¬ 
riod  were  15,487,000  balboas,  tlie  country 
had  a  small  surplus,  deposited  in  the  banks. 

The  National  Bank  has  not  only  func¬ 
tioned  elliciently,  but  has  also  Ixen  of 
great  service  to  the  government.  One 
such  instance  was  its  advance  of  funds, 
whicli  since  have  Ixen  repaid,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Normal  School  at  Santiago. 
The  Savings  Bank  and  the  National  Pawn¬ 
shop  have  also  rendered  valuable  services 
to  the  community,  altliough  the  latter 


institution  has  been  somewhat  hampered 
by  lack  of  funds. 

From  the  so-called  nationalization  of 
vessels  the  country  has  received  no  little 
revenue,  but  the  President  spoke  in  favor 
of  restricting  that  measure,  saying  that  in 
effect  the  country  was  renting  its  flag  to 
enable  the  owners  of  vessels  to  evade  legal 
regulations  of  friendly  countries.  The 
“nationalized”  vessels  are  in  no  way 
Panamanian,  and  as  the  country  has  no 
navy  to  support  or  protect  its  merchant 
marine,  the  latter  is  exposed  to  serious 
inconveniences. 

The  foreign  debt  as  of  June  30,  1938, 
w  as  17,837,700  balboas,  of  which  3,602,500 
were  due  on  the  loan  of  1923,  11,313,500 
on  that  of  1928,  and  2,921,700  on  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  for  the  payment  of  interest. 
The  internal  debt  on  the  same  date  was 
2,616,700  balboas,  making  the  total  indebt¬ 
edness  of  the  nation  20,454,400  balboas. 

Service  on  the  foreign  debt  is  met  by  the 
interest  on  the  Constitutional  Fund  and 
by  the  annual  payments  made  by  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
Canal  Treaty.  The  national  income  for 
that  service  has  Ixen  greatly  reduced 
because  the  .securities  in  which  the  Fund 
was  invested  have  declined  in  value  and 
because  for  five  years  the  United  States 
has  not  made  the  annual  jiayments  due.^ 
Upon  ratification  of  the  new  treaty  with 
the  United  .States  by  the  Senate  of  that 
country,  Panama  will  immediately  receive 
2,150,000  balboas,  which  will  be  applied 
to  paying  the  interest  in  arrears.  When 
the  back  payments  due  from  the  United 
.States  are  paid,  Panama  will  adjust  its 
foreign  debt. 

•  Panama  has  refused  to  accept  payment  of  these 
annuities  of  each  in  current  dollars,  since  the 

treaty  oj  1903  specified  payment  in  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States  currency  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 
.  I  new  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  ratified  by  Panama 
in  1936  and  still  an  aiting  ratification  by  the  I  'nited 
States,  provides  for  the  payment  of  annuities  in  arrears 
in  the  equivalent  of  the  former  gold  dollars. — F.niTOR. 
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A  technical  commission  appointed  by 
the  Department  of  Education  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  made  a  study  of  the  primary  school 
curriculum;  as  a  result,  modifications  have 
been  introduced  to  make  it  more  eflfective. 
A  General  Inspection  Section  has  Ijeen  es¬ 
tablished  for  secondary  education,  and 
matriculation  fees  for  secondary  students 
have  been  abolished. 

The  Normal  School  was  transferred  to 
•Santiago  de  X’eraguas.  where  a  new  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  for  it.  Although  it  has 
been  in  its  new  quarters  only  since  last 
June,  the  applications  for  admission  have 
Ijeen  so  numerous  that  it  is  necessary  to 
build  an  annex  to  house  300  students. 

The  transfer  of  the  Normal  School  made 
it  imperative  to  establish  a  secondary 
school  for  women  in  the  city  of  Panama. 
The  new  Liceo  de  Senoritas  now  answers 
that  purpose;  during  the  first  two  years  the 
courses  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  The  Vocational  School  for 
Women  was  also  reorganized. 

The  National  University  has  engaged 
new  professors  and  introduced  courses  in 
medicine,  penal  law  and  legal  procedure. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  pur¬ 
chased  land  for  an  experiment  farm,  to 
serve  both  as  an  educational  center  for 
rural  inhabitants,  and  also  as  a  stud  farm 
to  improve  the  breeds  of  cattle  in  the 
republic. 

The  cattle  industry,  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Panamanians,  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  wealth  for  the  country.  To  help  keep 
the  Canal  Zone  market,  where  meat  must 
be  of  high  quality,  the  government  has 
adopted  various  measures,  including  the 
stabilization  of  the  price  for  cattle  on  the 
hfX)f  and  the  importation  of  Colombian 
cattle  free  of  duty.  The  government  is 
alsti  aiding  the  development  of  the  dairy 
industry. 

1  he  Department  of  Labor,  Ckimmerce, 
and  Industry  was  established  in  1936,  but 


so  far  its  sphere  of  action  has  been  too 
limited  for  it  to  accomplish  a  great  deal, 
especially  as  regards  labor. 

Few  industries  have  been  established  in 
Panama.  Thanks  to  government  protec¬ 
tion,  some  manufacturing  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  but  so  far  it  has  not  developed 
satisfactorily. 

Fishing  has  been  nationalized  by  a  re¬ 
cent  decree,  thus  enabling  the  government 
to  regain  control  of  its  shores  and  to  give 
occupation  to  many  citizens  who  previ¬ 
ously  had  been  subject  to  ruinous  compe¬ 
tition. 

The  Department  of  Hygiene,  Public 
Welfare,  and  Promotion  has  control  over 
all  hospitals  in  the  country,  the  national 
insane  asylum,  the  antituberculosis  dis|)en- 
sary,  the  Bolivar  Asylum,  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  social  welfare.  | 

This  department  also  has  charge  of  pub-  j 
lie  works.  In  addition  to  building  the 
Normal  School  at  Santiago  and  the  bar-  f 
racks  for  the  Fire  Department,  it  widened 
certain  streets  in  the  capital  and  con¬ 
structed  the  National  Stadium,  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  the  gymnasium,  and  other 
buildings  needed  for  the  Central  American 
and  Caribbean  Olympic  Games  held  last 
spring. 

The  Highway  Section  has  kept  the  high¬ 
way  to  the  Province  of  Chiriqul  open  and 
finished  paving  the  section  of  road  be¬ 
tween  Arraijdn  and  La  Chorrera. 

The  growth  of  the  country  and  a  chang¬ 
ing  point  of  view  as  regards  constitutional 
law  make  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
imperative.  At  the  request  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  an  entirely  new  constitu¬ 
tion  has  lieen  drafted  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  assembly  by  the  Secretary 
of  Government  and  Justice.  Amendments 
to  the  present  Ckmstitution  submitted  to 
the  President  will  also  Ix^  sent  to  the 
.\ssembly  for  its  consideration. 

President  Aroseniena  closed  his  message 
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COLONEL  FULGENCIO  BATISTA,  CHIEF  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  ARMY 
OF  CUBA,  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Colonel  Batista,  who  made  a  short  visit  to  the  United  States  in  November  at  the  invitation  of  General 
Malin  Craig,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  accompanied  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  His  Excellency  Senor  Dr.  Pedro  Martinez  Fraga,  the  Ambetssador  of  Cuba,  and  a  number 
of  Cuban  and  American  officials.  In  the  above  photograph  he  app)ears  in  the  center  of  the  first  row;  on 
the  right  is  the  Ambassador  of  C'.uba  and  on  the  left  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  Assistant  Director  and  .\cting 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


by  speaking  appreciatively  of  the  brief 
visit  paid  the  republic  by  President 
Roosevelt  last  summer. 

Agreement  on  expropriated  property 
between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States 

On  July  21,  1938,  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  presented  to  the 
Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  Washington,  Dr. 
Francisco  Castillo  N&jcra,  a  note  on  the 
expropriation  by  the  Mexican  government 
of  agrarian  properties  owned  by  American 
citizens  withtiut  adequate,  elTective,  and 
prompt  compensation. 


Such  expropriations,  the  note  pointed 
out,  began  in  Mexico  in  1915.  The  claims 
arising  from  those  before  .August  30,  1927, 
were  referred  to  the  General  Claims  Com¬ 
mission  established  by  agreement  between 
the  two  governments,  but  so  far  no  claim 
had  been  adjusted  or  paid.  Subsequently 
land  valued  by  the  owners  at  SI 0,1 32,388 
was  expropriated. 

.After  several  exchanges  of  communica¬ 
tions  in  the  ensuing  three  months,  the  two 
governments  came  to  an  agreement  for  the 
amicable  settlement  of  the  question,  as  set 
forth  in  the  following  notes; 

Text  of  note  from  the  Ht)norable  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  His  Excellency  Seiior  Dr. 
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Don  Francisco  C'.astillo  Najera,  Ambassador  of 
Mexico: 


\ot  fmber  9,  1938. 

His  Excellency 

Senor  Dr.  Don  Francisco  Castillo  Xajera, 
Ambassador  of  Mexico. 

Excelle.ncy: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  note  addressed  by  your  Government  on 
September  1  to  Ambassador  Daniels. 

Careful  examination  of  that  note  discloses  no 
grounds  that  would  justify  this  Government  in 
modifying  the  position  set  forth  at  length  in  my 
notes  to  vou  dated  Julv  21  and  August  22,  1938. 
.My  Government  must  insist  that  the  recognized 
rules  of  law  and  equity  require  the  prompt 
payment  of  just  compensation  for  property  that 
may  be  expropriated.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as 
my  Government  remains  convinced  of  the  basic 
soundness  of  its  position,  buttressed  as  it  is  by 
law  and  justiee,  and  in  view  of  the  scope  and 
content  of  our  recent  conversations,  in  the  course 
of  which  you  informed  me  of  the  pwlicy  of  your 
Government  and  of  the  desire  of  the  Government 
of  Mexico,  which  is  similar  to  the  desire  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  to  settle  all 
difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  two 
Governments  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  of 
equity,  further  discussion  of  the  note  under  refer¬ 
ence  seems  unnecessary. 

My  Government  has  a  particular  desire  to  safe¬ 
guard  friendship  with  Mexico  not  only  because 
Mexico  is  one  of  its  nearest  neighbors  but  on 
account  of  the  many  ways  in  which  ever  improv¬ 
ing  relations,  in  the  fullest  sense,  between  the  two 
countries  could  be  complementary  and  mutually 
Ix-neficial.  It  has,  therefore,  spared  no  effort  to 
arrive  at  prompt,  friendly  and  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tions  of  problems  as  they  arose.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  last  Xovemljer  my  Government  urged, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  just  com[)ensa- 
tion,  the  desirability  of  a  comprehensive  agree¬ 
ment  providing  for  the  compensation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  whose  prop<'rtics  had  Ixren  seized  by 
the  Mexican  Government.  It  is  in  that  same  spirit 
that  I  have  given  every  attention  t«)  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  your  Gf)vernment  which  you  recently 
communicated  to  me.  Eased  ufxm  them,  niy 
Government  would  lx:  willing  to  agree  to  the 
plan  propos<‘d  hereafter  which,  if  acceptable  to 
your  Government,  would  resolve  at  once  the 
present  controversy,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  <-om- 
|M-nsation  for  .American-owned  agrarian  prop¬ 
erties  seized  since  .August  30,  1927,  that  if  con¬ 
tinued  must  serif)uslv  impair  the  frien<lly  relations 


between  the  two  countries.  It  is  also  in  this  ' 
same  spirit  that  I  earnestly  commend  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  your  Government. 

One:  Both  our  Governments  are  in  accord 
that  the  values  of  the  Am'erican-owned  agrarian 
properties  expropriated  since  August  30,  1927,  [ 

be  determined  by  a  Commission  compsosed  of  one  ■  ' 
representative  of  each  of  our  Governments,  and  I 
in  ca.se  of  disagreement,  by  a  third  person  selected  i 
by  the  Permanent  Commission  with  seat  at  \V ash-  ![ 
ington,  as  established  by  the  so-called  Gondra  ! 
Treaty.  } 

Two:  My  Government  propsoses  (a)  that  the  I 
two  commissioners  be  appointed  by  their  respec-  | 
tive  Governments  at  once;  (b)  that  they  hold  II 
their  first  meeting  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  the 
first  day  of  December  1938;  (c)  that  each  Govern¬ 
ment  bear  the  entire  exp)ense  of  the  salaries, 
maintenance,  transp>ortation,  and  incidentals  of 
its  commissioner  and  his  staff  and  that  any  ex- 
p)ense  incurred  jointly,  as  for  instance  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  airplane  travel,  be  shared  equally. 

Three:  My  Government  believes  it  impKirtant. 
and  understands  that  your  Government  is  in 
accord  in  this  regard,  that  a  time  limit  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mis-sioners.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the 
commissioners  be  instructed  that  they  must  com¬ 
plete  the  determinations  of  value  by  not  later 
than  May  31,  1939.  If  during  the  course  of  the 
deliljerations  of  the  two  commissioners  they  are 
unable  to  reach  a  common  finding  upron  the 
matters  submitted  to  them  for  their  joint  deter¬ 
mination,  my  Government  proposes  that  the 
Permanent  Commission  at  Washington  be  re¬ 
quested  to  ap>point  immediately  the  third  com¬ 
missioner  in  order  that  he  may  resolve  the 
matters  ujxjn  which  the  two  Governments’  com¬ 
missioners  are  unable  to  agree.  It  is  further  pro¬ 
posed  that  in  case  of  disagreement  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  ca.se,  the  representative  ajjpxjintcd  by 
the  Permanent  Commis.sion  lx:  requested  to 
render  his  award  within  not  more  than  two 
months  from  the  time  the  ca.se  is  submitted  to 
him.  The  salaries  and  expx'nses  of  the  third 
commissioner  will  lx;  defrayed  in  c<|ual  propor¬ 
tions  by  the  two  Governments. 

Four:  The  adequate  and  effective  measure  d 
compx-nsation  to  lx:  [>aid  in  each  case  shall  be 
determined  in  the  usual  manner  by  taking  into 
l  onsideration,  among  other  |x-rtinent  factors,  the 
establishment  of  the  nationality  of  the  claimant, 
the  legitimacy  of  his  title,  the  just  value  of  the 
property  expropriated,  the  fair  return  from  the 
propx:rty  (jf  which  claimant  has  Ix’cn  deprived  I 
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between  the  time  of  expropriation  and  the  time  of 
receiving  compensation,  as  well  as  such  other 
facts  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  reaching  a  determina¬ 
tion  as  to  compensation. 

Five:  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Mexican 
Government  will  pay  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
United  States  currency  as  first  payment  of  the 
indemnities  to  be  determined  by  the  Commission 
to  which  this  note  refers,  and  that  this  payment 
will  be  made  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  or  before  May  31,  1939. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  determination  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  final  valuation,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  indicated  in  numbered  paragraph  Four 
of  this  note,  of  American-owned  agrarian  propter- 
ties  as  defined  in  numlx'red  paragraph  One,  the 
two  Governments  will  reach  an  agreement  as  to 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  an¬ 
nually  for  the  account  of  such  claims  in  the  years 
subsequent  to  the  year  1939.  As  the  basis  for 
such  agreement  there  will  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  such  statement  of  its  ability  to  pay  as  may 
be  demonstrated  by  the  Government  of  Mexico. 
The  Government  of  Mexico,  I  understand,  agrees 
that  the  annual  payments  to  be  made  by  it  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  subsequent  to 
the  year  1 939  for  the  account  of  these  claims  will 
in  no  event  be  less  than  $1,000,000  United  States 
currency,  and  that  such  payments  will  be  made 
on  June  30  of  the  corresponding  year. 

In  view  of  our  recent  conversations  I  have  every 
confidence  that  the  foregoing  proposals  will  prove 
acceptable  to  Your  Excellency’s  Government.  I 
shall  await  with  interest  Your  Excellency’s  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  suggestions  made. 

.\cccpt.  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
iny  highest  consideration. 

(Signed)  Cordeli.  Hl'LL. 

Text  of  note  from  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Relations  to  .Ambassador  Josejjhus  Daniels  in 
Mexico  City: 

('I ran.dation  >) 

Ministry  of  Forekjn  Rei.ations, 

United  Mexican  States, 
Mexico  Cilr,  yovemhrr  12,  lOiiS 

Mr.  .Ambassador: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
note  dated  Novenilx-r  9,  1938  addressed  by  His 
F.xcellcncy  .Sc-rretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  to  the 
.\inbas.sador  of  Mexico  in  the  I'nited  States  of 
.3merica,  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  in  which 


the  Government  of  Your  Excellency,  while  main¬ 
taining  its  opinion  that  the  recognized  principles 
of  law  and  equity  require  the  immediate  payment 
of  just  comp)ensation  for  expropriated  properties, 
makes  known  its  readiness  to  agree  to  a  plan 
which,  based  on  the  prop>osals  of  my  Government, 
may  apply  to  the  consideration  and  payment  of 
agrarian  expropriations  (qfectaciones)  subsequent  to 
1927. 

The  Government  of  Mexico,  in  its  turn,  while 
reaffirming  its  conviction  that  it  has  not  acted 
contrary  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law,  of  justice  and  equity,  by  the  enactment 
and  application  of  its  .Agrarian  Legislation,  is  in 
agreement  with  the  plan  presented  and  takes 
pleasure  in  recognizing  that  the  sentiments  of 
cordial  friendship  which  unite  our  tw’o  countries 
have  in  the  end  prevailed  over  differences  of  a 
technical  and  juridical  order. 

•As  was  proprosed  in  its  Note  of  .August  3  of  the 
current  year,  my  Government  agrees  that  the 
value  of  the  expropriated  lands  shall  be  established 
by  a  commission  consisting  of  a  representative  of 
each  Government,  also  that  cases  of  disagreement 
between  these  representatives  shall  be  decided  by 
a  third  pierson  designated  by  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mission,  established  by  the  Gondra  Pact,  which 
has  its  seat  in  Washington,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  in  this  instance,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  an 
investigating  commission,  an  express  function  in 
the  said  pact,  of  the  commission  referred  to. 

It  agrees,  likewise  in  conformity  with  its  original 
intention,  that  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Governments  shall  be  immediately  designated 
and  that  their  first  meeting  shall  take  place  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  on  the  first  day  of  December  of  the 
present  year.  Outlays  for  emoluments,  travel  and 
and  other  expH-nditures,  both  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  and  of  the  pjersons  assisting  them  in  their 
work,  shall  Ire  defrayed  by  the  respiective  Govern¬ 
ments.  The  two  Governments  shall  each  pay 
one  half  of  the  expx’nses  incurred  jointly. 

Likewise,  the  emoluments  w  hich  are  to  be  paid 
to  the  third  px’rson  referred  to  shall  Ire  shared 
equally,  as  proposed  by  yotir  Government,  by 
Mexico  and  the  L^nited  States. 

My  Government  manifests,  expressly,  that  it 
agrees  that  the  repjresentatives  designated  be  in¬ 
structed  to  the  effect  that  their  work  of  evaluation 
lie  concluded  in  May  1939,  and  that  the  cases  of 
di.sagreement  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  third  jierson,  who  will  likewise  lie  requested  to 

•  .’l.r  issued  hr  the  L’nited  States  Department  of 
State. 
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render  his  decision  within  a  term  of  not  more  than 
two  months,  counting  from  the  date  on  which  his 
intervention  has  been  requested. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  understands  that 
the  commissioners,  in  proceeding  to  make  the  re¬ 
spective  evaluation,  shall  take  into  account, 
among  other  jjertinent  facts,  the  establishment  of 
the  nationality  of  the  claimant,  the  legality  of  his 
title  to  enter  a  claim  and  the  last  fiscal  valuation 
prior  to  the  expropriation. 

Respecting  the  manner  of  payment  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  indemnifications,  my  Government 
will  pay  the  amount  of  one  million  dollars  in  the 
month  of  May  1939. 

My  Government  is  agreed  that,  once  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  fix  the  amount  of  the  indemnifications, 
the  Governments  shall  agree  upon  the  annual 
amount  which  the  Government  of  Mexico  shall 
pay  to  that  of  the  United  States,  in  the  years  sub¬ 
sequent  to  1 939,  on  the  claims  in  question.  In  the 
determination  of  the  said  annual  payments,  the 
economic  possibilities  of  Mexico  shall  be  taken  into 
account.  My  Government  agrees,  forthwith,  that 
the  annual  amounts  which  must  Ite  paid  to  the 
United  States  Government  shall  not  be  less  than 
one  million  dollars,  United  States  currency,  and, 
lastly,  my  Government  is  in  agreement  that  the 
payments  lie  made  on  the  30th  day  of  June  of 
each  year. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  deems  necessary  to 
have  it  understood  that  the  decisions  reached  by 
the  representatives  designated,  shall  in  no  case 
extend  lx;yond  evaluation  of  the  lands  expropriated 
and  the  modalities  of  payment  of  the  amount  de¬ 
termined;  that  they  shall  not  constitute  a  prece¬ 
dent,  in  any  ca.se  nor  for  any  rea.son;  neither  shall 
they  decide  the  juridical  principles  maintained  by 
the  two  Governments  and  applicable  to  the  matter 
in  question. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  is  pleased  to  recog¬ 
nize  that,  in  formalizing  this  arrangi-rnent,  it  has 
Ixren  able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  show,  as  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  note  to  which  I  reply,  its  especial 
desire  to  safeguard  its  friendship  with  the  United 
•States,  Ijecause  of  the  mutual  ItenefUs  which  this 
reciprocal  sentiment  represents  for  Iwjth  countries, 
and  to  carry  out,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mandates 
of  the  Agrarian  I-egislation,  an  expression  of  our 
traditional  ptjlicy,  which,  on  Iteing  interpreted  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  was  supfK)rted, 
formally,  by  the  .N'aiional  I.egislative  Ifixly,  in 
the  reply  given  to  the  message  from  the  Executive 
by  the  I’resiflent  of  the  f^ongress  of  the  Union,  at 
the  o[x-ning  of  the  |>eri(Ml  of  vssions  on  SeptemlxT 
I,  last. 


I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Excellency  the  expressions  of  my  highest  con¬ 
sideration. 

(Signfd)  Eduardo  Hay. 

President  Roosevelt  appointed  the  Hon. 
Lawrence  M,  Lawson  as  American  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commission  referred  to  in  the 
above  notes.  Mr.  Lawson  is  also  -\merican 
Commissioner  on  the  International 
Boundary  Commission,  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

It  is  understood  that  President  Cardenas 
has  appointed  Sr.  Gustavo  P.  Serrano  as 
the  Mexican  member  of  the  commission. 
Sr.  Serrano  is  Mexican  Water  Commis¬ 
sioner  on  the  International  Boundarx’ 
Commission,  L'nited  States  and  Mexico. 

Government  aid  to  Salvadorean 
Industries 

With  the  financial  help  and  general  en¬ 
couragement  that  Salvadorean  industries 
are  receiving  from  the  Government,  they 
bid  fair  to  lead  that  Central  American 
Re|)ublic  into  a  period  of  “economic  relief, 
reassurance  and  newly  found  happiness,” 
according  to  La  Repuhlicn,  the  daily  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Government’s  official  paper. 
It  adds  that  a  .small  degree  of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  capitalists  and  investors  is  all 
that  is  required  to  accomplish  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  through  dcvelojnnent  of  the  country’s 
natural  resriurccs  and  consequent  relief  in 
the  unemployment  situation.  Subsidies 
are  granted,  under  the  current  budget,  to 
the  Coffee  Growers  As.sociation  (60,000 
colones);  to  the  stoekraising  industry  (10,- 
000  colones);  to  the  National  C'ommittef 
for  the  Defense  of  the  .Sugar  Industry 
(7,300  colones),  and  others.  During  the 
past  six  years  nearly  four  million  colones 
have  iK'en  s[)ent  by  the  Government  in  its 
industrial  (sromotion  activities,  aiding  the 
small  farmer  and  manufacturer  in  a  con- 
.siderable  measure.  The  flour,  hemp,  hat, 
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match,  soap,  textile,  salt,  liquor  and  min¬ 
ing  industries,  among  others,  have  profited 
from  special  concessions,  tax  exemptions 
and  protection  frcm  foreign  competition. 

Cuba  acts  to  expedite  land  distribution 

The  Cuban  Government  has  taken  steps 
to  speed  up  its  land  distribution  program, 
as  provided  for  in  the  Law  of  December 
17,  1937,’  and  the  respective  regulatory- 
decree  of  January  16,  1938.  The  view 
having  been  taken  that  a  strict  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  above-mentioned  measures 
might  retard  the  operation  of  the  plan, 
a  decree  of  a  temporary  character  was 
promulgated  on  .\pril  29,  1938,  embody¬ 
ing  the  following  provisions; 

Subject  to  full  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Article  42  of  the  Regulations,  as 
soon  as  the  Iwjundaries  and  area  of  the 
estates  to  Ik*  distributed  have  been  deter¬ 
mined.  a  report  thereon  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
latter  shall  then,  through  its  technical 
officials,  decide  which  portions  of  land 
arc  suitable  for  cultivation  and  proceed 
immediately  to  distribute  such  lands  among 
their  current  occupants  or  prospective 
donees.  L’tmost  care  is  to  be  taken  in 
fixing  accurately  the  Ixnmdaries  of  the  lots 
distributed,  while  each  donee  is  to  be 
advised  that  “such  demarcation  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  rectification  which  may  be 
deemed  proper  at  the  time  the  final  allot¬ 
ment  is  made  and  the  respective  plans 
are  drawn.” 

Btdore  consideration  can  be  given  an 
application  in  the  parceling  of  land  alxn  e 
referred  to,  the  applicant  must  state  under 
oath  that  he  meets  all  the  requirements 
established  by  the  law  and  its  regulations, 
as  well  as  bind  himself  to  submit,  within 
the  term  of  one  year,  satisfactory  proof  in 
supiMtrt  of  such  claim.  riiereu|)t>n,  a  pro- 

^  Set  liullelin  for  March  fO.iS. 


visional  title  shall  be  issued  to  the  appli¬ 
cant  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
entitling  him  to  full  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  granted  by  the  Land  Recovery  and 
Distribution  Law. 

Changes  in  Colombian  ministries 

By  Law  no.  96  of  1938,  the  former  Minis¬ 
tries  of  Industry  and  Labor  and  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Commerce  were  united  to 
form  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Health,  and 
Social  W’elfare  was  created.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  latter  ministry,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Health  was  abolished. 

Agricultural  output  of  Sdo  Paulo, 
Brazil 

Statistics  on  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  for  the  year  1937 
have  recently  been  released,  and  show 
that  their  total  value  was  3.359,395  contos. 
(1  conto  equals  1,000  milreis.)  The  most 
important  item  was  coffee,  with  a  total  of 
17,500,000  bags  valued  at  1.5^5.000  con¬ 
tos.  Cotton  ranked  second,  with  616.700 
metric  tons,  valued  at  835.695  contos. 
Other  important  pnxlucts.  with  their 
values,  were  as  follows:  8.000.000  bags  of 
rice,  268,800  contos:  20.000.000  bags  of 
corn.  264,000  contos:  15  million  boxes  of 
oranges.  180.000  contos:  2.650,000  bags 
of  sugar.  119,250  contos;  3,000  bags  of 
beans,  90,000  contos:  30.000.000  btmehes 
of  bananas,  51.000  contos;  100,000  tons 
of  potatiK'.s.  51.000  contos;  and  56,000,000 
liters  of  alcohol,  44,000  contos. 

Industrial  statistics  from  the 
Dominican  Republic 

Ollicial  figures  of  an  industrial  census 
taken  in  1936  have  Ix'en  released  by  the 
General  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Domin- 
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lean  Republic,  the  first  survey  of  this 
character  since  that  new  governmental 
agency  was  created  in  that  year.  Indus¬ 
trial  establishments  in  the  Republic  num¬ 
bered  1,076,  according  to  the  report,  with 
an  invested  capital  of  $62,314,300.  Raw 
materials  of  local  origin,  valued  at  $2,909,- 
200,  and  imported  to  the  amount  of 
$1,530,100,  were  used  by  the  national 
industries.  The  latter  paid  $4,561,200  in 
wages;  consumed  $395,700  worth  of  fuel 
and  $65,800  worth  of  lubricants;  spent 
$189,300  on  electric  jxjwer;  and  purchased 
containers  abroad  to  the  amount  of 
$688,500,  while  spending  $26,000  on  the 
domestic  product. 

Dominican  industries  provided  employ¬ 
ment  for  67,658  workers,  of  whom  424 
were  women.  Office  employees  totaled 
9,233,  including  34  women.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  apprentices  employed, 
who  numbered  2,897  men  and  1 1  women. 

The  total  1936  sales  of  national  indus¬ 
trial  products,  as  shown  in  the  report, 
amounted  to  $16,300,000. 

Peru  to  build  tourist  hotels  and 
cabins 

Government  financial  aid,  and  even  actual 
construction  and  sale,  figure  in  Peru’s 
latest  efforts  to  provide  proper  housing 
facilities  for  the  tourist.  Four  million 
soles  *  were  appropriated  under  an  execu¬ 
tive  decree  signed  on  July  21,  1938,  an 
amount  that,  together  with  certain  other 
revenues  set  aside  by  the  decree,  would 
finance  the  building  of  adequate  struc¬ 
tures  in  centers  for  tourist  travel,  to  be 
sold  on  easy  terms  provided  the  purchasers 
bind  themselves  to  use  them  as  hotels  for 
a  minimum  period  of  ten  years  and  until 
the  complete  cancellation  of  the  debt. 
Persons  intending  to  build  on  their  own 
account,  or  expand  their  facilities,  may 

'  About  one  million  dollars. 


Ixjrrow  from  the  Government  up  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  actual  capital  required  by 
the  project,  the  State  holding  a  mortgage 
over  the  grounds  and  building  for  ten 
years;  and  if  during  this  period  the  build¬ 
ing  shall  have  Ijeen  operated  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  as  a  hotel  or  lodging  house,  under  the 
conditions  established  by  the  law,  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  State  shall  be 
considered  as  fully  paid  up.  Further¬ 
more,  certain  additional  concessions  and 
important  tax  exemptions  are  expected  to 
aid  in  this  campaign  of  the  Government 
to  increase  tourist  travel  in  Peru. 

New  Federal  District  Building  in 
Honduras 

The  new  Federal  District  Building  in 
Tegucigalpa  was  dedicated  on  September 
15,  1938,  the  Independence  Day  of  the 
Central  American  republics.  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  an  exhibition  of  paint¬ 
ings  of  important  public  works  recently 
completed. 

First  American  Congress  of  Friends 
of  Education 

Attended  by  the  Argentine  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Public  Education,  Dr.  Jorge 
Eduardo  Coll,  who  presided;  a  large  group 
of  distinguished  guests;  and  345  official 
delegates  from  15  nations,  the  inaugural 
session  of  the  First  American  Congress  of 
Friends  of  Education,  held  in  Buena 
.\ires  from  September  12  to  17,  1938,  was 
an  outstanding  feature  of  the  national 
program  which  commemorated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Sarmiento's  death.  Or¬ 
ganized  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Popular  Educational  Socie¬ 
ties,  the  congress  met  with  most  enthusiastic 
support  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
delegations  being  sent  by  educational 
institutions  and  societies  of  Bolivia,  Chile. 
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Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  C.uba,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras.  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States  and  Uruguay,  in  addition  to  those 
of  Arcentine  national,  provincial  and 
local  organizations.  The  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  was  headed  by  Dr.  Jose  J.  Berrutti, 
president  of  the  Federation,  while  Dr. 
Miguel  Lacrey  was  a  most  capable  secre- 
tarv-general.  The  congress  itself  was 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Ramon  Hernandez 
Portela,  Minister  of  Cuba  to  Argentina. 

More  than  one  hundred  papers  were 
submitted  to  the  congress,  in  addition  to 
numerous  reports,  drafts  of  resolutions, 
etc.,  covering  a  wide  variety  of  important 
problems  relative  to  education.  Seven 
committees  took  up  the  task  of  delving 
into  the  questions  raised,  and  their  re- 
(xirts — which  were  translated  into  sundry 
resolutions,  recommendations  and  votes 
of  the  jilenary  sessions — suggested,  among 
other  things,  the  establishment  of  physical 
education  centers  in  a  number  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population  over 
the  entire  territory  of  Argentina;  the 
adoption  of  a  comprehensive  law  on 
physical  education  that  might  cover  the 
strictly  educational  as  well  as  the  medical 
and  military  aspects  of  the  problem; 
the  use  of  radio  in  elementary,  secondary 
and  special  schools  of  every  nation  in 
America,  as  a  complement  to  the  teachers' 
work;  the  ccxirdination  of  efforts  on  the 
part  of  parent-teachers  associations,  inten¬ 
sifying  their  action  on  behalf  of  school 
children,  jierhaps  through  the  organization 
of  cooperatives;  the  coordination  of  the 
entire  educational  system,  from  nursery 
school  to  university;  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  librarians  in  all  countries;  the 
exchange  of  high  school  graduates,  as 
“intellectual  tourists”,  every  year,  under 
the  auspices  of  popular  culture  institutions; 
the  organization  of  a  congress  of  Latin 
I  .American  universities;  the  appointment 


by  each  American  government  of  an 
educational  attache  to  its  embassies  and 
legations  abroad;  the  use  of  works  by 
distinguished  American  authors  as  official 
textbooks;  the  granting  of  special  facilities 
for  the  importation  of  school  books; 
condemnation  of  wars  and  aggressors,  and 
many  others. 

Following  the  closing  plenary  session,  as 
a  parting  mark  of  homage  to  Domingo 
Faustino  Sarmiento  the  delegates  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  historic  house  on 
Carapachay  Island  where  the  great  states¬ 
man  and  educator  once  lived,  and  there 
placed  a  tablet  by  the  Argentine  sculptor 
Luis  Perlotti,  commemorating  the  success¬ 
ful  meeting  of  this  First  American  Con¬ 
gress  of  Friends  of  Education.  The  second 
congress  will  be  held  in  Habana,  Cuba,  in 
1940.— F.J.  H. 

El  Salvador  increases  appropriation 
for  education  in  reduced  budget 

Unfavorable  conditions  in  the  coffee  in¬ 
dustry,  the  mainstay'  of  the  national  eco¬ 
nomic  structure,  forced  El  Salvador  to 
reduce  its  budget  from  24,083,500  colones 
last  year,  to  21,961,300  for  the  current 
fiscal  period,  1938-1939.  The  country’s 
foreign  exchange  operations  are  based 
wholly  on  its  coffee  exports,  and  the  market 
has  not  been  as  steady  as  might  be  desired, 
a  situation  that  naturally  has  affected  all 
coffee-producing  countries.  It  was  deemed 
necessary,  furthermore,  to  continue  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  foreign  debt  service,  a  step 
which  Minister  of  Finance  Samayoa 
describes  as  a  necessary  evil  in  view  of  the 
nation’s  fundamental  rights,  inasmuch  as 
relief  measures  adopted  on  behalf  of  the 
coffee  industry — such  as  easing  the  tax 
and  other  burdens — have  reduced  general 
revenues  and  forced  the  policy  of  retrench¬ 
ment.  This  has  not  been  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation's  most  important 
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services,  however,  for  the  government 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the 
current  appropriation  for  public  education 
has  been  set  at  2,050,600  colones,  as 
against  1,860,500  colones  in  last  year’s 
budget,  an  increase  of  190,100  colones. 
Teachers’  salaries  have  been  increased  in 
certain  instances,  and  provision  made  for 
240  new  positions  in  the  primary  schools, 
according  to  official  reports. 

Colombian  Botanical  Institute 
opened 

The  first  ceremony  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  Centenary  of  Bogota  was  the 
dedication  of  the  National  Botanical  Insti- 
tude  on  July  18,  1938.  The  new  organi¬ 
zation,  whose  first  director  is  the  Rev. 
Enrique  Perez  Arbelaez,  occupies  a  hand¬ 
some  building  on  the  campus  of  the 
National  University. 

Botanical  studies  in  Colombia  received 
their  first  great  impetus  when  the  Spanish 
savant,  Jose  Celestino  Mutis,  who  had 
gone  to  New'  Granada  as  physician  on  the 
staff  of  Viceroy  La  Cerda,  w'as  appointed 
by  Carlos  III  First  Botanist  and  Astron¬ 
omer  to  the  Royal  Expedition  to  New 
Granada.  The  results  of  Mutis’  research 
during  his  long  residence  in  the  country 
(1760-1808),  though  never  published,* 
have  long  been  recognized  as  of  inestima¬ 
ble  value.  Two  years  ago  the  city  of 
Cadiz,  Mutis’  birthplace,  presented  to 
Bogota  a  bust  of  the  scientist,  which  now 
stands  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the 
Institute. 

1  he  Institute  divides  its  activities  into 
three  sections:  phytopathology,  entomol¬ 
ogy,  and  botany.  It  is  provided  with 
special  laboratories  having  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  collections  of  materials,  gardens  of 

*  See  An  Eighteenth  Century  Scientist  in  C^olom- 
bia,  Bi'i.letin,  June  1932,  and  A  Scientific 
Resurrection  (Killip),  Bulletin,  March  1933. 


medicinal  plants,  and  herbaria  of  12,000 
mounted  and  classified  plant  specimens. 
In  the  building  there  is  also,  temporarily, 
a  small  zoological  museum,  which  will  be 
cared  for  by  the  Institute  until  a  National 
Zoological  Institute  is  established. 

The  Institute  is  giving  special  attention 
to  the  study  and  classification  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  plants  of  economic  value  to  the 
country'. 

World  education  meeting  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro 

The  Eighth  Biennial  Congress  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations 
will  be  held  August  6-1 1  of  next  year  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  last  meeting  having 
taken  place  in  Tokio.  In  connection  with 
this  meeting,  arrangements  are  being  made 
in  the  United  States  for  a  cruise  on  the 
Rotterdam,  leaving  New  York  on  July  5 
and  returning  August  27,  calling  at 
Habana,  La  Guaira,  Recife,  Buenos  Aires, 
Montevideo  and  Santos  before  the  confer¬ 
ence  and  at  several  other  ports  on  the 
return  journey.  It  is  probable  also  that 
another  cruise  ship  will  leave  New  York 
on  July  1  and  make  the  circuit  of  South 
America  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
arriving  at  Rio  in  time  for  the  conference 
and  returning  to  New  York  on  .August  30. 
Full  information  may  be  received  from 
Mr.  Uel  W.  Lamkin,  Secretary  General, 
W'orld  Federation  of  Education  Associa¬ 
tions,  1201  16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Inter- American  Bibliographical  and 
Library  Association 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Inter-American  Bibliographical  and  Li¬ 
brary  Association  w'ill  be  held  February 
23  and  24,  1939,  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  A  program  of  papers  is  being  ar- 
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ranged  to  cover  the  subjects  in  which  the 
memljers  of  the  organization  are  interested. 
.\11  pajjers  submitted  will  be  read  by  title, 
and,  if  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  program, 
will  be  read  in  full.  A  detailed  copy  of  the 
program  and  other  pertinent  information 
will  be  sent  later  to  all  who  signify  their 
intention  of  attending  to  A.  Curtis  Wilgus, 
President,  or  Carmel  Sullivan,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Coffee — -from  Brazil  to  you 

A  new  motion  picture  of  the  coffee  industry 
has  just  been  completed  by  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union.  It  is  a  two-reel  sound  picture, 
with  narration  and  a  musical  background. 
The  producer  is  William  B.  Larsen,  who 
has  made  other  films  for  the  Union. 

Coffee — -from  Brazil  to  you  was  photo¬ 
graphed  chiefly  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  and  traces  the  complete  process 
that  must  be  followed  in  bringing  coffee  from 
plantation  to  consumer.  It  is  designed 
to  show  the  multitudinous  steps  involved 
in  the  production  of  one  of  the  world’s 
most  popular  beverages,  and  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  industry  that  has  developed 
around  coffee  production,  processing,  and 
distribution.  The  picture  opens  with  an 
animated  relief  map  showing  the  coffee- 
producing  countries  of  the  New  World. 
It  then  takes  the  spectator  to  a  coffee  plan¬ 
tation  after  entering  Brazil  at  the  great 
coffee  port  of  Santos,  proceeding  inland 
to  the  progressive  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  westward  to  Brazil’s  coffee-growing 
area,  the  central  mountain  plateau. 

Sao  Paulo,  the  capital  of  the  Brazilian 
coffee  world,  and  Santos,  the  great  coffee 
port  with  its  extensive  warehouses,  through 
which  passes  the  bulk  of  the  Brazilian 
coffee  crop  en  route  to  the  United  States 
and  other  coffee-consuming  countries,  are 
shown  in  interesting  scenes.  The  blend¬ 


ing,  roasting,  and  packaging  of  the  coffee 
on  arrival  in  New  York  is  also  depicted  in 
a  number  of  effective  shots.  The  picture 
closes  with  a  scene  of  a  final  step  in  the  vast 
coffee  industry,  its  consumption  in  a  typi¬ 
cal  American  home. 

Prints  of  this  film  may  lie  borrowed  free, 
except  for  payment  of  transportation 
charges,  from  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  by  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  study  clubs,  commercial  associa¬ 
tions,  and  other  interested  groups.  Re¬ 
quests  for  the  film  should  indicate  whether 
16  or  35  mm.  prints  are  desired,  and  also 
the  dates  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be 
shown,  so  that  advance  reservations  may 
be  made. 

Other  films  of  Pan  American  interest 
lent  under  the  same  conditions  are:  The 
Story  of  Bananas,  Rollin'  Down  to  Mexico, 
Native  Arts  of  Old  Mexico,  Black  Gold  Beyond 
the  Rio  Grande,  The  West  Coast  of  Mexico, 
Where  Seas  Are  Joined,  Ashore  at  the  Isthmus, 
and  Havana,  the  Siren  City. 

Recent  publications  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Among  the  publications  issued  in  the  latter 
part  of  1938  by  the  Division  of  Financial 
and  Economic  Information  are  the 
monthly  issues  of  Commercial  Pan  America, 
devoted  respectively  to  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  August  1938,  The  Banana  Industry 
of  Guatemala;  Mineral  Production  in  South 
America;  September  1938,  The  Progress  of 
Commercial  Arbitration  in  the  Americas;  Octo¬ 
ber  1938,  Brazilian  Cotton;  November  1938, 
Petroleum  in  Latin  America  (1.  Venezuela 
and  Mexico);  and  December  1938,  Petro¬ 
leum  in  Latin  America  (11.  Other  countries). 

The  same  Division  issued  revised  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  pamphlet  on  rubber  in  the 
Commodity  Series  and  on  Argentina  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  Nation 
Series.  These  pamphlets,  sold  at  5  cents 
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each,  are  fully  illustrated  with  recent 
photographs  and  contain  the  most  up-to- 
date  information  available.  A  complete 
list  is  printed  on  the  inside  back  cover  of 
the  Bulletin. 

The  Travel  Division  has  issued  numerous 
mimeographed  publications.  New  num¬ 
bers  include  Motoring  in  South  America  and 
Skiing  in  Chile.  Motoring  to  Mexico  appeared 
in  its  ninth  edition,  The  Pan  American  High¬ 
way  System  in  its  third,  and  Requirements  Jor 
the  Entry  of  Aliens  into  the  Latin  American 
Republics  in  its  seventh.  Twenty  separate 
bulletins  on  this  subject,  one  for  each 
country,  are  kept  up  to  date  as  changes 
occur.  Sjjecial  bulletins  discussed  The 
Summer  School  of  Art  in  Mexico;  February 
Fiestas  in  Havana  {1939),  and  How  About 
Jobs  in  Latin  America?  Among  the  printed 
folders  published  by  this  office  were  the 
second  edition  of  Travel  in  the  Americas,  the 
seventh  of  A  \ew  World  at  Your  Doorstep, 
the  fourth  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  Argentina,  and 
Peru,  the  third  of  Chile  and  Uruguay,  and 
the  second  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  travel  bureaus 
and  agencies  these  publications  have  a 
circulation  running  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

The  new  publications  of  the  Statistical 
Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are 
as  follows  in  the  Foreign  Trade  Series: 
No.  166,  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  Jor  1936  (this  report  is  accompanied 
by  a  mimeographed  statement  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for 
1937);  No.  167,  Foreign  Trade  of  Argentina 
for  1936  (this  report  is  accompanied  by  a 
mimeographed  statement  of  Argentine 
foreign  trade  for  1937  and  jiart  of  1938); 
No.  1 68,  Foreign  Trade  of  Haiti  fur  1937: 
and  No.  169,  Foreign  Trade  of  Cuba  Jor  19.17 
fthls  report  is  accom[)anied  by  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  statement  of  Cuban  foreign  trade 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1938). 
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In  addition,  the  Division  has  for  distribat  I’ 
tion  a  mimeographed  statement  of  Unite4  i 
States  trade  with  Latin  America  durii^  } 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  1938,  with  conn  t 
parative  figures  for  the  preceding  fiscal  yeari  | 
chart,  entitled  Latin  America  at  a  Glanc^  [[ 
showing  the  population  and  area  of  ead  j? 
of  the  Latin  .American  Republics,  the  popi  I 
ulation  of  its  capitals,  a  list  of  the  princip#  P 
exports  of  each  country,  and  the  approw.  L 
mate  value  of  imports  and  exports  by  couo*  f 
tries  is  also  available  from  this  Divisioai  I 
On  November  1  the  Juridical  Division  | 
brought  up  to  date  the  chart  showing  the 
ratifications  of  treaties  and  convention! 
signed  at  recent  Pan  American  Conferf 
ences.  This  chart  is  reproduced  on  pagd 
714  to  717  of  this  issue. 

The  Division  of  Agricultural  Coopeni 
tion  has  published  as  No.  1 1  of  its  Series  on 
Cooperatives  Agricultural  Cooperatives  in  Rk 
Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  by  Fabio  Luz  FilhoSj 
The  Division  of  Intellectual  Cbo 
tion  issued  Nos.  11  and  12  (July  an4 
December)  of  Panorama,  a  mimeograp 
review  of  cultural  events  in  the  .\mcri 
The  Pan  American  Bonk  Shelf,  containinfi 
notes  on  libraries  in  the  Americas  and 
complete  list  of  all  publications  recei 
by  the  Pan  American  Union,  was  pu 
fished  monthly  by  the  Library,  which  al» 
prepared  two  numbers  in  the  Bililiograp 
Scries:  Current  iMtin  American  Periodic-^— 
relating  to  Economic  Subjects  in  the  Library  if  M 
the  Pan  American  Union  (No.  20)  and  thi 
fifth  edition  of  the  Selected  Idst  oj  Receit 
Books  (in  English)  on  Latin  America  (No.  4).| 
The  Pan  American  Union  will  gla 
answer  any  inquiry  concerning  these  pu 
lications,  many  of  which  apjieared  i* 
.Spanish  and  Portuguese  editions  allot] 
'Fhc  technical  .series  on  agriculture  ani 
education  and  a  mimeographed  bulletin  to 
teachers  are  issued  only  in  those  langu 


